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Tre political truce, as we have hitherto known 


spt, compre > CaNNot continue much longer without modifica- 






‘ities during tion. How to modify it with the least injury 
» Boe yoni (0 national unity and the least risk of misunder- 
, Examinergm standing abroad is the problem that events have 
Eng» Hs set for Mr. Churchill and the leaders of the 
lem. Fr. anf™ Labour Party. Officially the Party has sa far main- 
pos fos tained reticence about the unusual council 
testimoniasgm Of war it held over last week-end. But to suppose 
Box 3997. that it finds the present situation much more 
2) with wm endurable than the rest of us would be to do it 
ope injustice. On some action we believe that it 
< 751, Ray has embarked. The truce is an intimate re- 


lationship into which the Labour Party entered 
with the Tory Party: when war broke out. It 
soon became a personal relationship with Mr. 
Churchill. It cannot be denounced without 
consulting him in his dual capacity of Prime 
Minister and leader of the Conservative forces. 
But when the claims of courtesy and loyalty 
have been met, we shall be surprised if pressure 
from the constituencies does not lead to greater 
freedom of action at by-elections. Whether 
any formal arrangement is reached or not, it is 
increasingly clear that the electorate will insist 
on resuming their independence. It is better 
that this should be done by mutual consent and 
in an orderly way. If it is not done by friendly 
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meee arrangement, it will none the less be done— 
© boys «f™raggedly and uncomfortably, in ways that cause 
oo xq ‘he maximum of friction and ill-temper. 

/ The obvious compromise towards which we 
Bh "@ have been drifting for many months is that while 
1th excellesfm Labour and Liberal Ministers retain their places 
ol “ag 0 the Government, the truce shall cease to tie 
tect, resem the hands of local parties in by-elections. It 
eget "@ follows that neither Front Bench should inter- 
sae vene, either with speeches or messages, in these 
s | Pate contests. The Labour Party would then, we 
Letchworg Should hope, assume much greater freedom of 
open: vg acon and speech in the House than it has 
LA. allowed itself hitherto. It must be understood 
ri © that_ while Mr. Churchill remains -beyond a 
‘nities. <a Challenge our war leader, the Left (and the Right) 
Lee, AM must be free to oppose him, on occasion, both 
.n pace in domestic politics and in the shaping of the 


peace settlement. We do not argue that this 


‘younger generation was 


will be an easy system to work, nor do we suppose 
that it could be maintained for very long. It 
puts to a severe test the adaptability and the 
genius for compromise which Englishmen com- 
monly claim as their heritage. From Mr. 
Churchill it demands a food deal both of mag- 
nanimity and of self-restraint. But an unusual and 
difficult situation is preferable to the strain 
which the truce has become. 

From that strain the Independents have de- 
livered us, and it is well that the nation should 
realise what it owes partly to Common Wealth, 
but also to spirited personalities of the type of 
Alderman White and Mrs. Corbett Ashby. 
Her heavy poll at Bury St. Edmunds repeated, 
if not in a sensational way, the lesson of West 
Derbyshire and Kirkcaldy. Prolonged into its 
fifth year, the truce was threatening to destroy 
our tradition of representative government. A 
growing up which 
knew by experience no more about its democratic 
rights than the subjects of a totalitarian State. 
Young men were turned into cynics as they 
watched the way in which seats were handed 
over on both sides by the wirepullers either to 
elderly party hacks or to rich men who in effect 
boucht their way into a nominated House of 
Commons. It is when democratic institutions 
cease to work honestly that men turn in disgust 
to one form of Fascism or another. 

It would have been fatal to the revival of our 
democracy if Mr. Churchill, a Leader of genius, 
who knows how to get the effects of a totalitarian 
system without shocking our ancestral traditions, 
had managed to lure the Labour Party into a 
coupon election. Little would then have been left 
of Parliamentary democracy save its venerable 
forms. From the threat of a coupon election 
the attitude adopted at the week-end by the Labour 
Party has now presumably delivered us ; and, thanks 
chiefly to the brilliant electioneering of Common 
Wealth, it is likely that by-elections may soon 
give us a better index of the country’s mind 
than we have had since war broke out. 

After this experience we believe that a small 
but definite place for the Independents in our 
politics is assured. The Independents in Parlia- 


END THE PARTY TRUCE 


ment are said to be forming a united front— 
a useful move, making for effective Parliamentary 
action. They bring into Parliament an outlook 
and an attitude to which the Labour Party, with 
its heavy-handed discipline, is not conditioned. 
They can, moreover, win seats certainly in rural 
areas, and possibly in suburbs, where it stands no 
chance. As the Parliamentary reflection of the 
urban workers the Labour Party will always be, 
by an overwhelming preponderance, the main 
body of popular forces in our democracy. But 
that it is ever likely, with its present composition 
and leadership, to win an absolute majority at a 
General Election, we doubt. It will be able to 
form a government only with the support of 
the Independents and of the progressive Liberals, 
The best hope we can entertain for the future is 
in the growth of a spirit of comradeship and 
friendly understanding among all sections of the 
Left. The fatal attitude is that which Mr. 
Greenwood adopted when he argued that there 
is room in British politics only for two parties. 
There are many progressives and there are even 
some Socialists who will not shelter’ under the 
“umbrella ” of Transport House. The Labour 
Party’s machine can, if it so chooses, impoverish 
our political life by making it needlessly hard 
for these groups to get representation. By so 
doing it will bring Socialism no nearer—if that 
is the goal it pursues—and may endow the Tory 
Party with an endless lease of power. 


Finlan d’s Opportunity 

Russia’s terms to Finland, now officially known, 
are a model of good sense and moderation. 
Stalin has no use for the adolescent romanticism 
of “ unconditional surrender.’”’ He states his 
terms plainly and in public, and even leaves a 
margin for subsequent negotiation. Very wisely 
he does not insist on a change of government : 
he is doubtless shrewd enough to foresee that if the 
Finns seize this chance to make an casy peace, 
the more friendly half of them will be so reinforced 
that it will soon get rid of Messrs. ‘Tanner, Ryti 
and Mannerheim. Some ultra-suspicious persons 
question the clause which permits Russia to send 
troops into the far North to deal with the German 
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arnyy round Petsamo. 
proviso is that Russia will expect the Finns not 
to undertake an offensive against General Dietl’s 
somewhat formidable force of over 100,000 men, 
but to cut it off from the Gulf of Bothnia by 
holding Uleaborg and the other Gulf ports 
against it. This, surely, is the least Stalin 
could demand. He might easily have asked for 
an oceupation of the populous South : .the North 
is isolated and very thinly peopled. An under- 
taking given publicly, in the hearing of all the 
United Nations, to withdraw Russian troops when 
the job is done will surely be observed. Stalin 
asks neither for any additional territory nor even 
for further strategical points. The Finns in recent 
years have shown less common sense than might 
have been expected from a dour and sober people. 
We hope they will accept this offer. The best 
hope they have of overcoming their admittedly 
difficult food situation is to assist the Russians in 
compelling Dietl to abandon Petsamo, which 
could then serve as port of entry for American 
supplies. If they throw this chance away their 
future looks black. The recent appearance of a 
powerful Russian strategic bombing force is 
ominous for Finnish cities. 


The President’s Veto 

The quarrel between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Congress over the Tax Bill has assumed a form 
so violent that one asks whether either side or 
both is consciously electioneering. The issues 
involved were, however, of the first importance. 
In order to combat inflation it was necessary to 
skim off a much higher proportion of the swiftly 
rising national income. The Bill, however, 
reduced to one-fifth the total yield of the addi- 
tional taxes which the President had asked for. 
How easy-going taxation is, may be measured by 
the fact that, while we are paying more than half 
the cost of the war out of income, the United 
States is paying for less than a third. But apart 
froém this question of amount, the Bill was so 
framed in its details as to spare the rich while 
it often pressed too heavily on small incomes. 
This inspired Mr. Roosevelt to write the angry 
and contemptuous message in which he said that 
the Bill offered tax relief not to the needy but 
to the greedy. 
motives of Congress was the overwhelming vote 
by which both Houses swept aside the President’s 
veto. The melodrama in which Senator Barkley 
played the leading part revealed the emotional 
tension which this affair has created. The leader 
of the Democratic Party in the Upper House, a 
close confidant of the President, resigned in 
anger, was promptly re-elected, and then led the 
opposition. That done, the two old friends then 
staged an effusive reconciliation. It is a safe guess 
that the President is preparing his appeal to the 
“forgotten man” in November, and will attack 
his opponents on the score of their services to 
property and the profiteers. He can make a 
formidable case against Congress. It rejected 
his proposal to limit the salaries of company 
directors to 25,000 dollars. It blocked his plan 
to revise war contracts downwards. It thwarted 
his efforts to stabilise food prices, but held wages 
firmly down. Finally it passed this wretched 
Tax Bill. All this might win an election in a 
period of depression. But will it be equally 
effective in a boom? Apart from this psycho- 
logical factor, the masses will be weakened by 
the refusal of Congress to provide adequately 
for the soldiers’ vote. 


Italian Democracy 

Mr. Churchill’s support for Victor |immanuel 
and Marshal Badoglio seems to have caused 
some natural uneasiness amongst Italian demo- 
crats. Up till his speech it appeared possible that 
informal discussions had taken place between 
the Allied authorities and the Liberation Cammit- 
tee about a change in the leadership of Ixaly— 
certainly after the fall of Rome and perhaps 

*fore that. Bari radio had announced that a 


deputation from the Committee has been received 
by General MacFarlane and that the atmosphere of 


Our reading of this 


The result of this attack on the - 


the meeting had been “ cordial.” ‘At the same 
time, the Committee withdrew an anti-monarchist 
appeal that it had circulated amongst the civil 
servants. But whatever may then have been in 
the air, the attitude of the democrats has stiffened 
after Mr. Churchill’s caustic depreciation of their 
réle. Their position is difficult ; they do not wish 
to embarrass an army that is liberating their 
country, but they are determined to see that the 
liberation is not merely formal. They believe they 
could organise much\more effective aid to the 
Allies than any other puppet government, how- 
ever “legitimate” it may be. Meanwhile, the 
effect of our administration is designed to lessen 
their chances by assisting the reaction to dig 
itself in. Perhaps the worst instance of this 
is the subjecting of the schools to the Church. 
In Sicily under Amgot, for the first time since 
Italy became a kingdom, the common schools 
were handed over to the Church, with full 
authority to organise and control them. In 
Naples priority was given to the clerical secondary 
schools toreopen. The secular schools remained, 
at the date of our information, closed. 


Trade Policy 

The Federation of British Industri€s has issued 
its second thoughts on the question of post-war 
international trade. It believes strongly in “‘ private 
enterprise,” but it recognises that a large amount 
of control of foreign trade will have to remain for 
some time after the war, if an unseemly scramble 
for scarce supplies is to be avoided. It opposes 
a return to the gold standard, prefers the Keynes 
Plan to the White Plan, and accepts the necessity 
of maintaining exchange controls and special 
trading arrangements within the sterling area 
during the time of adjustment to new conditions. 
It declares, in general, for licensing systems and 
quotas as preferable to tariffs for regulating 
imports, discards the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause, and favours economic groups designed 
to foster closer trade relations between neighbour- 
ing countries. On agricultural policy, it warns 
against the adoption of policies which would 
seriously raise home gosts of production or 
divert British purchasing of foodstuffs from 
overseas suppliers who depend on tht British 
market; but it also urges a long-term pro- 
gramme directed to increased production of the 
food much needed to raise nutritional standards. 
In general, these are sensible proposals, though 
bulk purchase of imports is rejected on grounds 
of opposition to State trading, and there is a 
tendency to demand full protection for British 
industry without more than lip-service to the 
principle that public control must go with it. 
The F.B.I. accepts “full employment” as a 
policy objective, and in broad terms also declares 
for economic planning—and then adds hastily 
that only the general framework must be planned, 
and the utmost freedom left for private initiative. 


Too Wet, or Too Dry ? 

Will the forthcoming White Paper on water 
supply go to the root of the problem, and tackle 
seriously the conservation of our water resources 
as well as the improvement of the distributive 
system? The question of water supply cannot 
be effectively dealt with except in connection 
with that of water disposal; for, as matters stand, 
we have one set of organisers concerned with 
getting hold of water and supplying it to the 
public, and another set concerned with getting 
rid of water and sending it away to the sea. The 
level of underground water supplies is sinking in 
many parts of the country, and especially under 
London, for the reason, not only that more is 
being used, but also that more, instead of being 
allowed to sink into the ground, is being success- 
fully carried away by Drainage Boards, and indeed 
by anyone who finds the surface water a nuisance. 
If promises of piped water supplies in the rural 
areas are to be made good after the war, and if 
industry as well as the main body of the public 
is to be assured of adequate quantities for higher 
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standards of production and living, a careful 
policy of conservation will be needed, and cannor 
be enforced too soon. 


The Pace of Legislation 

The pace at which the Education Bill is 
crawling through the House of Commons raises 
in the mind speculation about what is likely to 
happen when the Government at last gets down 
seriously to the tackling of reconstruction 
problems. For if other matters are to be debated 
in the same way, what hope is there that legisla- 
tion can keep pace with the needs of the country ? 
In relation to the post-war settlement of our 
national affairs, there is need for complex legisla- 
tion in almost every field; but how can such 
legislation be thoroughly considered in a Parlia- 
ment which has also to attend to the conduct of 
the war, to keep a watch on current administra- 
tion, and to provide time for official declarations 
of national policy intended to be listened to all 
over the world? As if this were not enough, 
at the moment Members, alarmed at the growth 
of “ delegated Jegislation,” are demanding that 
Parliament s assume the additional duty of 
passing judgment on all the numerous orders and 
regulations which Ministers issue under powers 
conferred on them by legislation. Clearly new 
instruments, less bureaucratic than Civil Service 
legislation, are needed ; but what form are they 
to assume ? 


=o = =— 


PARLIAMENT : Balfour Declaration 
Wednesday, noon. 


Quire apart from electoral diversions, the 
Coalition can surely not survive many more 
such Government speeches as that of Harold 
Balfour on Tuesday—when, winding up the 
debate on Civil Aviation, he indulged in a savagely 
partisan outburst, full of Tory rancour and cheap 
scores, rejecting contemptuously—and officially 
—the Labour Party’s plea for sane post-war co- 
operation and pooling of resources. This speech 
dismayed moderate Labour men, but delighted 
(while irritating) the dissidents of the Left; 
some of the “ progressive’’ Tories cheeréd it as 
warmly as they do any manifestation of reaction. 

The debate had been initiated by Frank Bowles 
with a substantial survey of pre-war disorganisa- 
tion and post-war possibilities; Bowles, a 
mundane solicitor, much less fiery than his close 
friend Aneurin Bevan, is growing in stature. 
Moelwyn Hughes seconded his vision of a world 
air authority owning and operating all civil 
aircraft and aerodromes. Sir Thomas Moore, 
speaking perhaps as one who had modified his 
political enthusiasms hurriedly on the outbreak 
of war, said, ‘We must not take the risks that 
we took long ago”’: Bowles and Hughes ‘“‘ were 
living in.a world of fantasy.’ So said several 
other Tories, too—misrepresenting, of course, 
Bowles’s actual proposals (see Hansard). Hogg 
said that the Labour policy was “‘ silly, cowardly, 
defeatist, ignorant . . . a policy of Bedlam . 
bogus.”’ It was a rude and entertaining speech ; 
Bevan remarked that it was “‘ always a delight ” 
to listen to Hogg, but that it would be easier to do 
so “‘if he did not lose his breath and his temper 
at the same time.’’ Boothby, sitting not so much 
on the fence as on the stone that rolls inexorably 
down to the Leftward slope, is a Sisyphus only 
in regard to his own constituency : “‘ The proper 
air terminal’’ for eastern Scotland, he insisted 
among friendly but ironical cheers, would be 
Aberdeen. 

Earlier, Members’ digestive juices had flowed 
tranquilly throughout Sir Archibald Sinclair’s 
sombre and histrionic set-piece on the glories 
of the R.A.F. Wing-Commander Robinson 
(husband to a Woolworth heiress, and usually 
quite silent) defended bombing policy. Major 
Markham blamed our weather on the Secretary 
for State for Air: ‘‘ He is responsible, directly 
and personally, for worsening it.’’ This was 
because meteorology, which “should regard 
itself as being charged with the great and almost 
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cred task of keeping the air of this country 
pure,’ is insufficiently encouraged. Mr. Deputy- 
. ruled the weather out of order. 

On Friday—in, for a Friday, unusually full 
ommittee—the Education debate was brisked 
» by the first bout between Butler and the 
Roman Catholics. The R.C.s led with their 
eft (if that is an appropriate metaphor for Tinker), 
nd followed rapidly with a right hook (Sir 
Pp. Hannon). The debate was almost too 
cautiously polite till old Alec Walkden, speaking 
or the. Labour Party (a position contested later 
by Labour R.C.s), insisted that, although he had 
sent his daughters to.an R.C. school (because an 
L.C.C. school wouldn’t allow them time off for 
Margaret Morris dancing), this country was 
‘overwhelmingly Protestant.’”’” This was a 
‘vicious attack,’’ bellowed Commander Bower, 
who proceeded to elaborate the hypothetical 
gures which Walkden had queried. Butler 
spoke with his usual competence and aplomb ; 


and, when Stokes threatened a division, retorted, 
with as much heat as so cool a fish could display, 
** The hon. Member can do as he likes.”” There 
was no division : possibly it was only an exhibition 
match. 

At question-time, the Chancellor announced the 
abolition of the armorial bearings duty. Sir 
H. Williams: “Is this intended as a consolation 
prize for Lord Hartington?’’ The Atlantic 
Charter was mentioned once or twice, amid 
derision. There was a long-drawn-out fuss about 
prospective overcrowding of holiday trains. 
Noel-Baker: ‘“‘ Staggering will help enormously 
if only people will carry it through.”’ Noel- 
Baker also said (of the rule of the road) ‘‘ The 
change from left to right would in this country 
be a difficult and costly process.’”’ From his 
prison-cell, Captain Ramsay has been flooding 
the Order-paper with one-track questions— 
unstarred, non-oral, anti-Semitic. 

PONTIFEX MINOR 


THE POSITION OF POLAND 


[This is the second of a series of letters written 
by the Editor in reply to a correspondent on active 
service. The first, dealing with the treatment of 
Germany, appeared in our issue of Feb. rgth.] 


EAR JACK, 
I am not surprised to hear that you are “ fed 
up with the Poles.” But it is no good being 
fed up With people; you’ve got to understand 
hem. All you say about them is quite true ; 
any of their officers and leaders are Fascist 
and anti-semitic. Their bravery is too often 
of the romantic type that loses the battle 
and dies in a blaze of glory. It would not sur- 
prise me to learn that the guerillas who have 
ontinued to fight against the Germans during 
these ghastly years of occupation have learned 
4 more canny kind of fighting, and I suspect, too, 
that after the same bitter school many of them will 
come to see the advancing Red Army as a great ally 
against the Germans and not as a future enemy. 
Nothing was ever more tragic or lunatic than the 
Polish refusal to make an agreement with the 
Russians while they could. The Russians need 
their help when they cross the frontier; a 
Polish army might march with the Red Army 
and have an assured and honoured place among 
the victors after the war. As it is, only a few 
divisions and some guerillas who disobey their 
own Commander-in-Chief seem likely to share 
in the final defeat of Hitlerism. Sosnkowski 
repeats his refusal to accept the Curzon line 
and thus gives new justification to the Russian 
contention that the Polish Government in 
London were never sincerely willing to agree 
upon a demarcation line that was judged 
fair by a British Conservative Government, or cede 
land taken from Russia by the Poles twenty years 
ago when the U.S.S.R. was in the throes of 
revolution. 
This puts Mr. Churchill in a spot. Ifthe Poles 
would accept the Curzon line he was prepared 
to resist Soviet demands for a change of Polish 
government. As it is, he has lost his bargaining 
power and I suppose the Russians will enter 
Poland without any guarantee of Polish comrade- 
ship in the battle against the Nazis. The result 
presumably will be that Stalin will set up a 
government of his own choice in Warsaw. This 
is probably inevitable ; the more reasonable Polish 
fear is that the Russians may repeat the policy of 
deportation so extensively adopted when Russia 
occupied eastern Poland in 1939. 

Poles will make capital out of all this in America 
and to some extent here; but what they hope 
to gain by trying to divide the United Nations is 
not clear. If they were to succeed, the only 
consequence would be their own obliteration 
Churchill, who understands all this very well, 
went to great lengths on their behalf; he told 
the House of Commons last week that he had 
agreed with Stalin (in spite of the Atlantic 
Charter and other objections) that the Poles should 
compensate themselves for the loss of East Poland 


same place, 





by biting off huge chunks of purely German 
territory. I can see Stalin cynically chuckling 
about this proposal. The Poles might swallow 
Upper and Lower Silesia—and Pomerania and 
Germany up to the Oder, for all I know—but it 
would be a meal they could not digest and they 
would depend still more for their security on 
Red. Army protection. The economic problems 
would be insoluble and the chances of any 
tolerable settlement for Europe as a whole would 
be even more remote than they -look now. 

The rulers of Poland behave as they do because 
they are attempting to perform an historic role 
for which they are fitted neither by their power 
nor their geographic position. The task of buffer 
State conferred on them by the Allies in 1919 
satisfied their pride. But it was an impossible 
position and bound to end in tragedy. 

Have you ever heard of Geo-politics ? 
Probably only as the grandiose and dangerous 
theory of a German professor named General 
Haushofer, who was arrested by Hitler after the 
unexpected arrival in this country of his friend 
and pupil Rudolf Hess. It would be like that ; 
it has often happened that the bright generalisa- 
tions of Englishmen are taken over by Germans and 
defined and embroidered with a meticulous and 
thorough scholarship which ends up in absurdity. 
The idea behind the Munich schoo! of Geo- 
politics is important, and one of the keys to the 
set of problems you discussed in your letter to 
me. It happens to be easy to get the hang of 
this theory now because the book which really 
put it on the map has just been published in the 
latest batch of Pelican books. It is Democratic 
Ideals and Reality, and the author is H. J. Mac- 
kinder, one of the few creative thinkers 
about geography. This book, which is now re- 
published, first appeared at the end of the last 
war, and it was written with an eye to the Ver- 
sailles peace. 

I cannot discuss all the ideas in Mackinder’s 
book, which I have been turning over in my 
mind ever since I first read it about five years 
ago. Let me: summarise a few of them. As a 
result of British sea-mastery during the nineteenth 
century which made our insular position im- 
pregnable, we British have never had to face the 
problem of power as it was presented, say, to the 
French or the Germans. Civilisation meant to 
us the culture of a long succession of cities and 
nations which have contrived to exist on the 
edge of the great land masses of the world just 
as long as they were able to defend their sea bases. 
Mackinder traces this story, the civilisations of the 
Nile and of the great Indian and Chinese rivers, 
of the Mediterranean Sea Powers, Greece, 
Rome, Carthage, Venice, and then Spain, Holland, 
France and Britain. and shows how their rise 
and fall depended on their capacity to maintain 
their sea-communications against infinitely 
stronger land invaders. Now the pressure of 
these land invaders has always come from the 
from what Mackinder calls the 
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“heart land,” that is, the reservoir of populm- 
tion which presses down from the centre of the 
Eurasian land block. Mackinder pointed out that 
most of the world’s population and a large pro- 
portion of its natural resources were in the 
Eurasian continent, and he argued that if ever 
any Power were able to dominate central Asia 
and Europe it would be quite impregnable from 
attack and in a position to dominate the world. 
He thought that in the last war we were extremely 
lucky to avoid being defeated by the Germans, 
and that, if we had been, this conception of world 
domination might have been fulfilled. If we 
were going to maintain democracy (which we 
talked about as an idea throughout the war) we 
also had to maintain the power-base of demo- 
cracy ; to preserve the idea of freedom we had 
to retain the realities of power. It was no longer 
sufficient to talk of the future of demo- 
cracy, unless it was able to maintain its sea 
bases. He favoured the foundation of a League to 
prevent war, and he saw it as a means by which 
the democracies might maintain the dominant 
position they had achieved by their victory in 1918. 

Haushofer, Hitler and others accepted this 
geographical basis of world conquest. They set 
up an institute for exploiting all its ramifications 
and decided that an alliance with Japan and a 
war against Russia were necessary for its fulfil- 
ment. The British of course were not excited 
by Mackinder’s warnings, but they agreed with 
the French in making a peace more or less on the 
lines that he suggested. He feared that the 
Germans who, he explains, really read maps and 
understand these problems of power, would sooner 
or later conquer Russia. His remedy was to create 
a vast Poland between Germany and Russia, 
The Poland that was created was not as strong 
as he wanted it; but then it could not possibly 
have been. A Poland strong enough to act asa 
buffer against a reorganised Russia and the 
German idea of world power was (and is) a 
fantasy ; it has no natural frontiers (not that 
they are very important now in days of aero- 
planes); it lacks both the natural resources or 
man-power for such a task. Nothing could 
have been more cruel to the people of 
Poland than to inflate them with the idea that 
they could fulfil this impossible historical role. 
Just how helpless they were against Germany we 
learnt in 1939. 

The strength of Polish nationalism is in inverse 
relation to the possibilities of its expression. But 
this national spirit is an honourable and durable 
force which has survived centuries of oppression. 
The Polish nation is an historical fact which we 
cannot conjure out of existence. Stalin, as his 
writings and words show, means it when he says 
that he desires a strong and friendly western 
neighbour. On that basis there is still a future for 
Poland. A democratic Polish regime would find 
good friends in the Czechs; both Benes and 
Marshal Stalin would welcome‘ economic collabo- 
ration with a Poland that had learnt to found its 
independence on co-operation and not to seek it 
in a dangerous game of playing off the Great 
Powers against each other. ‘That is the road to 
ruin, as the Poles should know by now. They 
must understand that their security must be part 
of a general scheme for Europe ; that it will never 
be built upon futile pretensions to a sham great- 
ness they can never possess. A false belief in 
national destiny has led more than one people to 
catastrophe. 

One final word. Mackinder made the common 
mistake of men who understand a lot about the 
past and do not notice what is happening under 
their own noses. Civilisation to-day is not confined 
to the Oceanic fringe, and to attempt to range the 
Sea Powers against the Land Powers is the quickest 
way to world suicide. Civilisation has become 
universal in its content and the organisation of 
civilisation must also be a world organisation. 
Sooner or later, after this war or the next, after 
revolution and convulsions, that must happen. 
This takes me far afield ; I will come back to the 
possibilities of post-war co-operation in my next 
letter 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Everyone seems pleased with the new General 
Forces programme. Soldiers abroad won’t feel so 
cut off when they can ask in their letters, “ Did 
you hear that joke of Tommy Handley’s the 
other night?” And, if the new programme 
is really intended to supply their needs, they 
will also have more material for discussing in 
their letters ideas about the world, present, past 
and future. This raises the central question. 
It is good that the Forces should have snappier 
and more frequent news-headlines, that women 
announcers should show that they really have 
golden voices, and that the music provided for the 
troops should be such a great improvement on the 
dreary background stuff that used to occupy 
so much of the Forces air-space. But no one 
who has had any contact with soldiers from 
the Mediterranean will doubt that they also want 
far more serious discussion and argument. 
The B.B.C. is disgracefully timid about ideas. 
Political ‘“ revues,” even when intelligent and 
witty, like that introduced last week by Sagittarius 
(with much verse from this journal included), 
do not begin to fill the need. Mr. Hailey 
declares that he will take no notice of criticisms 
of this programme from anyone except serving 
I hope that means that he won’t listen 
to “‘ pressure groups ”’ who will be more keenly 
on the watch for dangerous ideas when they 
realise that they are being heard overseas. 
There may also be a tendency on the part of 
broadcasters to impose too much self-censorship 
when speaking to an overseas audience. I know 
the feeling myself ; one is conscious of a greater 
responsibility in talking to a world audience. 
If this means that one must be more careful to 
use words that cannot be misunderstood, it is a 
good tendency. But the soldiers have a right to 
hear the most honest possible expression of 
home opinion. 
*« * * 


I gather that the Labour Executive spent a 
realistic and interesting week-end discussing the 
future of the Party and the electoral issue. 
Herbert Morrison, I am told, was in great form 
end the obvious leader of the conference, as he 
should be of the Party. Attlee was almost alone 
in resolutely opposing any relaxation of the truce 
in the constituencies. West Derbyshire and other 
elections have had some effect on other members 
of the Executive, and it would not surprise me 
if conversations took place with Mr. Churchill 
about the possibility of permitting local fights, 
while maintaining the Coalition (which everyone 
is determined to do) until the end of the war. 
‘There was unanimity in refusing the idea of a 
*““coupon ” election, and long discussion, much 
of it favourable, about the idea of uniting the 
Left under a wider symbol than the purely Party 
umbrella which Mr. Greenwood was flourishing 
last week. The Communists are actually holding 
u “* Unity’ Conference on April 2nd, but there 
is no change in the Labour Executive’s refusal 
to regard them as possible partners. Common 
Weaith—and perhaps even the Liberals, with 
Lady Violet Bonham-Carter as chairman—might 
in certain circumstances be accepted as allies. 
The electoral. sub-committee of the Labour 
Executive is to meet the Labour Members of 
the Speaker's Conference, so that they shall 
speak with the Party’s voice on the Alternative 
Vote and other electoral issues. P.R. has no 
supporters, but, I believe, there is solid backing 
for the Alternative Vote. The most disquieting 
thing about a conference which seems to have 
been generally very much on the right lines was 
the absence of Ernest Bevin, who sent a letter 
just saying that for various reasons he could not 
attend. He is said still to be disgruntled with 


the Party about Beveridge and other matters on 
which he has differed from his colleagues. It 
remains one of the chief problems of the Labour 
Movement that its three most influential figures— 
Revin, Morrison and Citrine—so seldom contrive 
about anything. 
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wy ia, tat oeetetion Ge seaaians or 
information at all. The London press carried 
very little information, and though he took four 
Sunday papers he could ‘learn almost nothing of 
the raids. He could not spend four hours in the 
train to see for himself. It is surely an unwi 
policy, calculated to create alarm and despondency, 
not to give many more details of the damage. 
Why play it down? Some civilians were killed. 
The raids have been annoying, did some scattered 
damage to houses and public buildings, but 
amounted, militarily speaking, to nothing at all. 
Though I live in the centre of London they did 
not even make me leave off writing or get out of 
bed. 


* * * 


Common Wealth has just published the first 
issue of a sixpenny monthly journal called 
Common Wealth. Because new papers may not, 
as a rule, be started during the war, Common 
Wealth had bought a journal called Town and 
Country Planning and ran it as the organ of the 
movement. The Ministry of Supply challenged 
this subtle move as an infringement of the Paper 
Control Regulations, but after legal argument 
decided very sensibly to allow the new political 
party a paperration foranewjournal. Thefirstissue 
is, in effect, a lively pamphlet, devoted to examining 
recent by-elections and discussing the possibilities 
of a united Left. Its style, full of youthful 
exuberance, reflects the attractive enthusiasm of a 
Party too young to be cynical. 


* * * 


I do not expect anything to come from’ the 
suggestion that this country should adopt the 
‘*keep to the right ” rule for road traffic. It 
would be too hard on the interests involved in the 
manufacture of cars with the right-hand drive, 
and perhaps even more on the immense number of 
buses, coaches, and trams built to set passengers 
down on the “‘ near”’ side of the road. But the 
fact that we still call it the “‘ near’’ side recalls 
that originally, when all horse traffic in England 
(except for people on horseback) was hand-led 
traffic, it was normal for a man who led a horse 
carrying a pack or pulling a primitive cart to take 
the halter in his right hand and walk between the 
horse and passing traffic in order to keep the 
animal under control. Thus, although it was 
expedient to keep a led horse to the right side of 
the road, his left side was (and still is) the side 
nearer to you, and therefore the ‘‘ near”’ side, 
the right side of the horse being the “‘ off.’’ To 
this day, led horses are kept to the right in country 
roads, ancient usage having thus survived the 
statutory prohibition in the Highway Act, 1835. 
(The Highway Code issued in 1935 dodges this 
point. ‘‘ When leading an animal,’ it says, 
** always place yourself between it and the traffic 
and keep the animal to the edge of the road.” 
Which edge? Perhaps the author:of the Code 
was left-handed.) 

The advent of carriage traffic, and the need for 
a free hand (usually, of course, the right) to hold 
a whip, gradually introduced a custom of keeping 
to the left, while the old rule remained for led 
horses. Inother countries the old rule was never 
changed, and when motor vehicles arrived they 
still kept to the right. There are exceptions: 
Hungary, I believe, still agrees with England 
(perhaps because it has always been the greatest 
coaching country in Europe); and though on 
Italy’s country roads you keep to the right, as you 
drive into some Italian towns you meet the 
notice, Tenere di Sinistra (or you did pre 
Mussolini). 

* * * 


At Tottenham on Tuesday I heard the ghost 
of Gradgrind crying ‘‘ Woe, woe!” In the 
Devonshire Hill elementary school the children’s 
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story of Cinderella. And, 
worst of all, the most famous of economists came 
to unveil the picture and to give this extravagance 
his blessing! Lord Keynes as Chairman of 
C.E.M.A. damned the bad old leks when artists 
worked only for private persons; praised the 
good older times when they painted the walls 
prema grein rents nag and hoped that we 

now returning to this more generous 
pr sud He then told the story of Cinderella 
with a charming wit, and we admired the gaiety, 


and B.I.A.E. and a number of individuals, 
notably Dr. C. F. Strong and Lady Clark, made 
the scheme possible ; the artists gave their work ; 
and the result is a decoration fit to adorn a palace. 
It is fitting that the borough celebrated for its 
Hotspurs should display such enterprise and dash. 
Will the example be followed, or is Gradgrind 
still lurking in the shadows ? 
* * * 

I have heard say Lloyd George attributes much 
of his capacity to work long hours and maintain 
his equanimity, particularly during the great 
strain of the last war, to his habit of always 
sleeping for an hour after lunch. I was ingerested 
to find that Mr. Churchill, who is Lloyd George’s 
only competitor in energy among the politicians 
of our time, says exactly the same thing himself 
in My Early Life, a book which tells you more 
about Mr. Churchill, than you had ever hoped to 
know about anyone, and which keeps one con- 
stantly entertained and surprised. 

The rest and spell of sleep in the middle of the 
day refresh the human frame far more than a long 
night. We were not made by Nature to work, or 
even to play, from eight o’clock in the morning till 
midnight. We throw a strain upon our system 
which is unfair and improvident. For every purpose 
of business or pleasure, mental or physical, we 
ought to break our days and our marches in two. 
When I was at the Admiralty in the war I found | 
could add nearly two hours to my working effort 
by going to bed for an hour after luncheon. 

But how organise this very proper arrangement 
—in a city of commutors ? 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A §/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to F. White. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, ro Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


“T found that by removing the glass the mask 
fitted me much better and was much more com- 
fortable,” said a Windsor woman reprimanded by 
a warden for taking out the eyepieces from her gas 
mask.—Evening News. 


**I can remember Thoughtless Beauty winning 
the cup With a broken toe,” said Harry Wright, 
who has trained many Waterloo Cup winners, “‘ but 
to my knowledge a dog has never run like Dutton 
Swordfish with a part of his tail off.”—News 
Chronicle. 


Queue companion wanted, young lady in her 
twenties, with aggressive spirit needed urgently. 
Advt. in Middlesex Chronicle. 


Pots, Chamber, plain. 

Pots, Chamber, with Admiralty monogram in 
blue, for hospital use. 

Pots, Chamber, fluted, with royal cypher in gold, 
for Flag Officers only. 

Pots, Chamber, round, rubber, lunatic, 
—From Admiralty Stores List. 
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NEW MODEL HOUSES 


A peat has been-said lately about the present 
and post-war housing shortage. If the new 
houses required are only to be obtained by normal 
buildings methods, then many newly weds and 
many returning from the forces, and others, will 
have to share a house for a number of years. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, a small 
amount of work and a great deal of talk is taking 
place upon the question of mass production of 
houses after the war. From a survey of the work 
which has now been carried out in this country 
and America, and from articles in the various 
architectural journals, it is now possible to obtain 
a fairly clear idea of the aims, methods of build- 
ing, and the results which are to be expected 
from thése new methods. 

The main aim is to provide houses without 
disturbing traditional house building, in which 
the maximum output will be needed for many 
years to come. The new methods, therefore, 
attempt or should attempt, to avoid using labour 
which will be required in traditional building. 
The same principles should also apply to materials, 
especially timber, which may be in short supply. 

When war production ends there will probably 
be considerable areas of factory space, a large 
amount of semi-skilled engineering labour, in- 
cluding women, and a great deal of plant and 
equipment, together with supplies of metals 
(especially non-ferrous metals), all of which could 
be reorganised to make housing parts instead of 
planes, tanks and guns. It is suggested that this 
should be one of the main sources of supply of 
these new houses. ‘Those who advocate this new 
approach to house construction claim many advan- 
tages over normal building methods. It is said 
that work which is carried out in factories is not 
subject to hold-ups on account of frost and rain 
as is the case with ordinary building in the open 
air. In the new building technique the frame, 
made either of metal, reinforced concrete or 
timber, is erected in the early stages of building, 
and the roof can then be fixed, thus enabling work 
to proceed on the site even during rain. In 
ordinary building the roof cannot usually be 
erected until the walls are up. 

In most of these new houses the walls consist 
of a light outer skin to keep out the water. This 
outer skin is of either clay tiles, concrete slabs, 
metal, plywood, asbestos cement, plastic, or other 
material. The outer skin is fixed to a frame, or 
skeleton, to the inside of which is fixed an inner 
skin. The inner skin will probably contain the 
heat insulating material and will be finished in 
plaster, or wall paper, or rexine, or a veneer of 
wood or insulating board, or other preferred 
surface. Being dry built, the house can be occu- 
pied as soon as it is completed. 

By using floor beams spanning from wall to 
wall, without intermediate supports, the upstairs 
and downstairs need not be tied together as they 
are in normal building, where brick walls run up 
from the ground floor into the bedroom floor. 
Thus more perfect plans can be obtained both 
upstairs and downstairs. 

Those who wish to increase the size of rooms 
in our post-war houses can only do so at a pro- 
portionate increase in cost, so long as bricks and 
mortar are used. In the new form of building, 
little additional labour is involved in adding an 
extra three-foot bay to the end of ahouse. Bigger 
rooms should thus become a possibility without 
such high costs. 

Heat losses through the new dry-built walls can 
be considerably less thafi those which escape 
through the ordinary brick walls of a house. This 
is especially important in a damp country like 
Britain, where brickwork often holds a good deal 
of moisture, and as a result causes houses to be 
very cold. With heat losses reduced by good in- 
sulation, it should be possible either to save fuel 
costs, or to obtain greater comfort out of the fuel 
used. In tests now being carried out in one 
house with good insulation in the walls, it can be 
shown that central heating can be provided, with- 





out increasing fuel costs above those which are 
common in the usual brick house with open fires. 

As a result of work which has now been carried 
out in some of these experimental houses, it is 
almost certain that new methods of house plumb- 
ing will be used in the future. One of these 
new arrangements shows an internal plumbing 
duct, containing the hot and cold waterpipes, 
drainage pipes from w.c.’s and sinks and baths, 
a flue pipe from the living-room fire or kitchen 
range, and an extract fume pipe to take away 
fumes and steam from cooking or washing. 
These pipes are all grouped in the one duct, 
which is inside the house and not on an outside 
wall. In this way burst pipes from frost should 
be avoided. Any heat which is lost from the 
pipes will warm the house, and not the outside 
air. The intention is to make up the pipe duct, 
with its pipes, in factories and deliver the whole 
thing complete on to the building site. Those 
who have seen a plumber fixing a joint in some 
awkward corner under a sink will realise the time 
which can be saved by making the bends and 
junctions on a spacious factory bench. 

In one house the gas meter and electricity meter 
and fuses are collected together and standardised 
in one unit, to be, placed in a cupboard at the 
back door for easy inspection. In the same house 
the skirting is to be of plastic which is an insulat- 
ing material and contains the electricity supply 
round each floor of the house. There is availa- 
bility for fixing plugs at frequent intervals. 

One Midland factory is at present working on 
a kitchen-bathroom-plumbing unit. The unit is 
about the size of a small car and is pressed out 
in metal, finished in coloured enamel. On one 
side of the pressing is the bath and wash-basin 
and w.c., and on the reverse side is the kitchen 
sink, cooker and refrigerator. At one end is the 
living-room fire and boiler and hot cylinder and 
tank together with the airing cupboard. 

Some people will remember the years of the 
last war when several new forms of house build- 
ing were developed. Some of these proved fairly 
satisfactory, but most failed either because of 
labour difficulties or structural shortcomings, such 
as poor insulation against heat and cold and sound. 
All these difficulties, however, should now be 
capable of solution. On the labour side the 
Labour Party has stressed the need for alternative 
methods of building, to augment normal building 
trades. It should be possible to overcome any 
structural shortcomings after this war. The con- 
ditions under which aircraft have been designed 
to operate, are more severe than those with which 
a dwelling-house will ever have to contend. The 
technical research carried out in the last twenty 
years by the Government Building Research 
Station is another important factor. 

Will these new buildings impose standardisa- 
tion upon an unwilling British public? The 
answer surely is that only by standardisation can 
the full benefits of mass production be obtained. 
If we want refrigeration and the most modern 
labour-saving kitchens for everyone, these can 
only be obtained by mass producing standardised 
fittings. If the design of the house and fittings 
is left in competent architectural hands, I think 
the result could be much more satisfactory than 
the mass of housing of the last twenty years, with 
its individual variety, but wholesale dull mono- 
tony. We should remember that some of our 
most beautiful housing—that carried out in 
Georgian times—depended in some instances for 
its beauty upon standardisation of form, colour 
and detail, as may be seen in some of the London 
squares and elsewhere. There is no fault in 
standardisation if the standard is a good one. 

However satisfactory these several new types of 
house may be to live in, they cannot materialise 
in bulk without well-planned Government action. 
It is said to take two years from a Spitfire on the 
drawing board to a Spitfire flying in the air. 
Pilots must be trained to fly the Spitfire, and 
Clerks of Works would have to be trained to 
understand the erection of these new houses. This 
would call for a training school with the neces- 
sary field work and organisation. 
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When Sir Stafford Cripps spoke at Bristol re- 
cently he referred to the post-war merits of 
Government bulk ordering. In this way the 
benefits of mass production and security of em- 
ployment could be maintained. Few individual 
cities could place an order for sink-units to keep 
a factory busy on one type for a year or two, but 
if the Government placed the order for all the 
sink-units required, the production could be well 
organised and the cost should be lower than other- 
wise. 

If these new houses prove the claims of their 
designers, then we may look for great changes in 
building methods of the future. It is thought by 
some industrialists that it may become an export- 
ing industry. Certainly the first need in Europe 
will be for housing parts, and not for cars. 

DonaLp Gipson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.P.T.IL., Coventry 


EXEGI MONUMENTUM.,—B3y Pushkin. 


I raised a monument not built with hands, 
A nation’s path will lead to it. There grows 
No grass upon the way. More proud it 
stands 
Than Alexandrian column ever rose. 


Not all of me shall die, for in my song 

There lives a soul outlasting mortal things; 
My fame will walk upon the earth as long 

As underneath the moon one poet sings. 


Through Russia’s length and breadth from age 
to age 
In all her hundred tongues I shall be named 
By Tartars, Finns, the Slav’s proud lineage, 
And Kalmuk riders of the Steppe untamed. 


Long will my people love me, great and small, 
Because in man for man I woke goodwill ; 

I called for mercy on the fallen soul, 
And in this cruel age praised freedom still. 


God’s will obey, my Muse, and walk his ways; 
Demand no laurel, from no insult fly; 
Be heedless both of calumny and praise, 
And to the cavilling fool make no reply. 
Translated by FRANCES CORNFORD 


SONGGRAM TO SOEKARNO 


Greater East Asia, in the Japanese definition, 
consists at present of six independent States— 
Japan, Manchukuo, Nanking-China, Thailand 
andthe Philippine Republic. Representatives of 
these six political units made up the first Greater 
East Asia Conference which was held in Tokio on 
November sth, 1943. Somewhat incongruously 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s Free Indians were allowed 
to take part but, presumably for propaganda 
reasons only. For although they havea “govern- 
ment ” which has even declared war on Britain, 
they have neither territory nor peoples to govern. 
On the other hand, Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and other Japanese-held territories with 
millions of inhabitants, remain without an even 
nominally independent administration. In the pre- 
sent phase of the Japanese scheme these territories 
form part of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, but they are not, or not yet, integral com- 
ponents of Greater East Asia. This distinction 
indicates the method by which Japan proceeds, in 
stages, to transform conquered Asia into a political 
system of co-ordinated satellite States. Naturally, 
the quislings of East Asia from Songgram, in 
Thailand, to Soekarno, in Java, play a most im- 
portant part in its erection. 

The term of quisling as we know it in Europe 
must be applied with caution and qualification to 
conditions in the Far East. Wangchin-wei of 
Nanking-China is certainly a quisling in the 
European sense. Songgram of Thailand, on the 
other hand, is a military dictator of the Franco or 
Antonescu category. Laurel of the Philippines, 
finally, is a straight Fascist who prefers Japanese 
to American domination, and says so. The pro- 
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Japanese group in Java sees itself in a similar 


situation. The fact is that the Japanese have 
overrun a large number of countries with widely 
differing political structures, and at different stages 
of their politicaldevelopment. Theyare proceeding 
in cautious stages, and although they give the 
impression of sharing out “independence” right 
and left, they are not doing it indiscriminately. 

Of the six “ independent ”’. States of Greater 
East Asia, the stories of Manchukuo and Nanking- 
China are sufficiently familiar not to need 
recapitulation. They are artificially created 
emergency units carved out of the larger political 
entity of China, whose central authority continues 
to exist and against which they stand in opposition. 
Thailand and Burma again are in a different 
class. There was no opportunity for Japan to 
“ liberate’ Thailand except from the purely 
propagandist pretence of British domination. 
Thailand was a sovereign and independent State, 
and its dictator, Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram, 
co-operated with Tokio from the outset, thus 
booking his seat at the Tokio conference table well 
in advance. The treaty of alliance between the 
two Governments was not the price paid for the 
elevation of Thailand’s status, as was the case 
elsewhere ; it was the price paid for permission 
to retain this status. Had Thailand resisted it 
might find itself to-day at the bottom of the ladder, 
in the company of Malaya, instead of at the top. 
As it is, it was able to absorb the Shan States into 
the bargainand enlarge its territory at the expense of 
Burma, a procedure reminiscent of the Nazi-en- 
gineered Rumanian-Hungarian territorial quarrel. 

If Burma to-day enjoys the same status. as 
Thailand, it reached it from a different direction 
and had a longer road to travel. Again, the 
Japanese had little opportunity to be politically 
magnanimous since in practical matters of 
autonomy and self-administration they had little 
to offer which the country did not possess under 
British rule. What they could hold out as a 
reward for collaboration—restitution of full 
sovereignty abolished in 1885—was, in material 
respect, of academic value, but weighty from a 
psychological point of view. However, the 
Burmese had resisted, and sabotage, obstruction 
and underground co-operation with the Allies 
continue to this day. The Japanese took their 
time and waited for their new friends to prove 
their loyalty and reliability. Meanwhile they 
experimented, not very successfully, first with a 
native administration based on the ‘“ Burma 
Independence Army” and after its fiasco with a 
purely Japanese military administration. When 
this increased their unpopularity, they finally 
consented to put Ba Maung, the luckier successor 
to unlucky U Saw, where he had hoped to be 
from the start. Burma is a sovereign State since 
August I, 1943, maintaining its national army at 
home and its own ambassador in Tokio, with 
Ba Maung combining the offices of Head of State, 
Prime Minister, and Commander-in-Chief of the 


Army. 


In the case of Burma the restitution of full 
sovereignty was actually obtained at the price of 
a military alliance with Japan and a declaration 
of war against Britain and the U.S.A. ‘They were 
announced simultaneously with the declaration 
of independence, the treaty stipulating that the 
two countries “shall accord each other all 
co-operation, military, political and economic, 
for the successful prosecution of the war in 
Greater East Asia.’’ Three months later José 
Laurel reached the top of the quisling ladder in 
the Philippines and concluded an_ identical 
alliance with Tokio, providing that the “ Philip- 
pines give all military facilities to Japan required 
for the prosecution of the Greater East Asia 
War.” Asin the case of Thailand and Burma, this 
means the creation of a large Japanese-officered 
native army which in the approaching operations 
may be thrown into battle wherever the Japanese 
Supreme Command sees fit, either in defence of 
the homeland or elsewhere in the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere, in each case freeing Japanese troops for 
operations nearer Tokio. 

In the Philippines the Japanese scheme has 


them José Laurel, Jorge Vargas, Clarom Recto, 
Benigno Aquino, José Yulo and others. These 
men were eventually permitted by the Japanese 
to form a “ Philippines Executive Committee ” 
which had six departments, later to be transformed 
into ministries, with Vargas as Chairman and 
Laurel as Commissioner of the Interior, and 
which represented a kind of nuclear self- 
administration on probation, under the guidance 
of Murata. Following two visits by Tojo to the 
Philippines in June and July, 1943, these men 
were, on August 8, 1943, authorised to draft a 
future constitution. This preparatory committee 
comprised not only Laurel and Vargas, who had 
both taken part in the drafting of the Common- 
wealth Conventions of 1935, but also four members 
of the former Supreme Court, among them Chief 
Justice José Yulo. The Japanese had found 
experienced, American-trained men. 
Concurrently, a “ Philippines National Assem- 
bly,” hand-picked by the Executive Committee, 
had come into being, and this nominated, on 
September 24, 1943, Laurel as President of the 
future Philippine Republic, and Aquino, the leader 
of the Fascist “ Kalibapi”’ party, as President of 
the future totalitarian parliament. Shortly after- 
wards the commission went to Tokio, and on 
its return, on October 14, 1943, the “ Independent 
Republic of the Philippines” was proclaimed. 
Shozo Murata, its real father, became Japanese 
Ambassador to Manila, Laurel assumed the 
Presidency, the Japanese military administration 
under General Wati was abolished and a military 
alliance ratified on October 18, 1943. Laurel 
declared on this occasion that “the political 
ideology of the Philippines will be no different 
from that of Japan. I shall stand for no political 
party while I hold the rudder of the ship of state.” 
Indonesia has not yet gone the whole way, but 
Java is well on the road to the Tokio conference 
table. Here the. Japanese proceed in almost 
exactly the same way as in the Philippines, seeing 
that the situation is in many respects analogous. 
‘* Kalibapi’s’ counterpart in Java is “ Poetera,” 
the Indonesian People’s Movement at the head 
of which are Ir Soekarno and Dr. Moh Hatta, 
two anti-Dutch politicians who escaped from the 
Dutch authorities early in the Pacific War. 
Others prominent in the movement are Deantoro, 
a native educationalist, and Hadji. Mansur, the 
well-known leader of the Moslem community. 
The Japanese are making great play with the 
latter’s name, but on independent. evidence it 
seems at least doubtful whether Mansur has actu- 
ally thrown in his lot with Tokio. In August, 1943, 
Harada, the Japanese Commander-in-Chief in 
Java, published a plan for the participation of 
Indonesians in the administration of Java, stating 
that he wished to carry it out as quickly as 
possible. Natives of “‘ outstanding character and 
good judgment ” would be chosen as members of 
a Council to assist the military administration, 
and local native councils would be set up in all 
provinces and important towns. The recruiting 
of Javanese natives into the Japanese Army had 
already begun in March, 1943, but since then 
Javanese collaborationists have been clamouring 
for permission to form an Indonesian Defence 
Corps by conscription rather than voluntary 
enlistment, and in Sumatra Governor Yano 
actually granted such a request on September 9, 
1943. Harada followed his example in Java on 
October 4, 1943. This corps is, however, not 
conscripted but consists, for the time being, of 
native volunteers. Japanese officers serve in it, 
and it is under the direct command of the Japanese 
Commander-in-Chief. Woerjon Ingrat, a mem- 
ber of the Java Central.Council, declared on this 
occasion that Java must help Japan to attain final 
victory “‘ in appreciation of the confidence shown 
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by the Japanese administration,” adding, “ We 
are morally indebted to Japan, and the debt must 
be paid.” Meanwhile the transfer of “ surplus 
labour” from Java to Malaya and Sumatra, 
where war industries are short of man-power, 
has begun. © 
It is clear that these developments, forced as 
their pace surely is by the Japanese and the 
native quislings, create serious political and 
military problems for the Allies. At the price of 
purely nominal and practically worthless 
“ sovereignty ” and “‘ independence ” the Japanese 
are buying a large supplementary army for the 
defence of the “‘ Fortress Asia,” which means, in 
the last resort, of Japan herself. This army is 
being recruited from peoples who are divided or 
uneasy in their loyalty, disorientated, suspicious, 
ill-fed, and often rebellious. They are being told 
by their new leaders that before being able to 
enjoy co-prosperity (of which independence is a 
token !) they must fight for its final achievement 
and go through the inevitable period of “ co- 
endurance.” Their saner elements know, of 
course, that in defending their native soil against 
the coming Allied offensive, they will merely help 
to hold the outer bastions of the “ Fortress 
Asia,” which will be sacrificed by the Japanese 
Supreme Command, one by one, as the enemy 
draws nearer the Japanese mainland. They 
realise that their “ independence ” is being bought 
at the price of solving Japan’s otherwise insoluble 
man-power problem, and that the future will find 
them in an impossible situation. 

PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


THE ODD STORY OF THE 
JA JA OF OPOBO 


A PARLIAMENTARY cheer sounds quite different 
from the noise made by a football match or an 
election crowd and is somewhat akin to “ Yah- 
yah-yah-yah-yaaah!”’ It was not surprising 
therefore that the first allusion to Ja Ja at question 
time in the House of Commons evoked the re- 
sponse of “Yah Yah” from several amused 
members. 

This, however, was not repeated some months 
later when the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
announced, “‘ The claims have been accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government and Parliament 
will be asked to vote the sum of £11,420. The 
Nigerian Government is to discuss with the 
Chiefs the procedure for determining the proper 
payees.”” But no doubt on hearing of this there 
were appreciative cheers in Opobo, West Africa. 

In 1892 a British Government award of £11,420 
was made to the Chiefs of Opobo, their heirs 
and successors, “... at any time upon the 
production of the documents within §0 (fifty) 
years ensuing from the Ist of January, 1893, 
after an interim of 30 (thirty) years from the date 
hereof assigned for the occupancy and the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Interior Territories 
by the British Government.” From this it 
was natural for the Opobo people to assume the 
amount was payable at “any time” from 1923. 
We are now in 1944! It is hardly surprising that 
the delay has given rise to some misgiving and 
considerable correspondence although settlement 
is now in sight of completion. 

The beginning of the story goes back to the 
middle of the last century when Victorians 
secured vicarious thrills by reading about Darkest 
Africa and the White Man’s Grave of . West 
Africa. Ja Ja had been a slave but received 
manumission at Bonney and subsequently settled 
at the mouth of the Opobo, some distance away. 
There he traded successfully and, in the words 
of D. Macjaja, present Amanyanabo of Opobo, 
became ‘“‘ the Founder and first native Potentate 
of Opobo . . . established trading markets in 
the commercial interests of his people . . . and 
induced Europeans to establish within his terri- 
tory. Unfortunately a misunderstanding de- 
veloped between Ja Ja and the European mer- 
chants on the allegation by the merchants o! 
trade monopoly by Ja Ja.” 
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According to. the History of Nigeria: 
Sir Alan Burns, K.C.M.G., now Governor 
Nigeria, Ja Ja was invited by Consul Johnston on 
September 18th, 1887, to attend a conference 
“in a friendly spirit”; and he also wrote, “If 
you attend to-morrow I pledge you my word 
that you will be free to come and go.” Ja Ja 
discovered this pledge was capable of discon- 
certing interpretation. In fact he could not go, 
and was then forcibly deported. Sir Alan Burns 
writes: “ Had Ja Ja been times more guilty than 
he was, it would have been better that he should 
have gone free than that there. should have been 
the least ground for suspicion that the plighted 
word .of the Government’s representative had 
been broken. .. .” So most of us would also 
think. Lord Salisbury, it would appear, was of the 
same opinion but owing to a curious misfortune 
of crossed telegrams Ja Ja was not released but 
deposited in Bermuda, where he earned the 
respect of the inhabitants as a man of unusual 
personality. 

The Opobo people had been and were in- 
creasingly restive, and punitive measures were 
undertaken against them, including the blockade 
of the Opobo river in 1888 and 1889. Trade 
was dislocated and complaint is made of “the 
most iniquitous depredations of the blue-jackets.” 
This led to the surrender of 24 guns, 442 rifles 
and 26 war canoes, a fine of 300 puncheons of 
palm oil and the deposit as tangible security of 
{1,000. With the exception of Chief Uranta 
(who evidently had behaved himself) “all the 
people, Chiefs and boys” were to “ clear out” 
from the district and market for 3 months, and 
longer if they misbehaved. Considerately, if 
the 300 puncheons were not ready to hand 
security for this could be substituted. The 
Chiefs of Opobo obeyed and Deputy Com- 
missioner W. Cairns Armstrong duly certified 
on June 17th, 1892, that they had won the con- 
fidence of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government 
and that among those who had each surrendered 
one war-canoe and two guns were Chiefs Sam 
Annie Pepple, Cookey Gam, Fine Bone, Wogo 
Dappa, Saturday Ja Ja, John Tom Brown, How 
Strongface, Cockeye Brown, Warriso and Duke 
Norfolk. A promise that the rest of the pro- 
tectorate should .also be disarmed appears not 
to have been fulfilled but the Opobo people were 
assured they were under the protection of the 
British Government and finally the conditional 
award of the £11,420 was made. 

Ja Ja, himself, was allowed to return home after 
some years, but died on the way. Eventually his 
body was buried in Opobo amid great ceremony. 
From all accounts Ja Ja was an extremely able 
and impressive character, and his name is still 
greatly honoured. REGINALD SORENSEN 


THE JUVENILE DRAMA 


Partine with any fine collection—books, prints, 
whatever has been one’s quarry over a period of 
years—is a true bereavement, and one turns sadly 
for consolation to the literature of the subject. 

Having recently delivered up a trunkful of 
Juvenile Drama sheets to the saleroom, I reached 
regretfully to the top shelf for Stevenson’s 
Memories and Portraits, intending to re-read his 
essay, ‘‘ A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured,” 
the best known literary link with the toy theatre : 
but after a moment’s pause my hand came down 
again, hesitated at John Ashton’s Varia, brushed 
across a bulging scrapbook and pulled out 
Mr. A. E: Wilson’s handsome work, « which 
borrows the evocative title of Stevenson’s essay 
and is the only book which has so far appeared 
on the subject. 

It is curious that more has not been written 
about it. The Victorian toy theatre (or Juvenile 
Drama, to give it its traditional name) flourished 
in such luxuriance just over a century ago that no 
fewer than fifty London publishers were kept 
busy, turning out sheets of scenery and characters 
to feed their fascinating trade. No sooner had 
anew spectacular melodrama proved itself at the 
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Royal Coburg, Astley’s,or the old Surrey, than the 
theatrical publishers’ set their hacks to work, 
sketching the characters in their most telling 
attitudes, making fanciful miniature versions of the 
scenery, boiling down the book of the play into 
a halfpenny pamphlet. Within a few weeks the 
current success would be issued in Juvenile 
Drama form—gesticulating characters and ex- 
travagant scenery in sheets about the size of a 
child’s copybook, all ready to be coloured, cut out, 
mounted and produced at home in a miniature 
rococo theatre on the parlour table. 

In this way, the cloak-and-sword melodrama of 
the early nineteenth century was unconsciously 
embalmed, being preserved in miniature in a 
child’s toy long after its Gothic original had been 
forgotten. So, too, the early Victorian panto- 
mime, even to its tricks and transformations and 
the stylised clown’s business of Grimaldi and his 
followers, was accidentally suspended in this 
medium, leaving us a contemporary record of that 
strangely begotten, richly eccentric entertainment. 

Between 1811 and 1850 hundreds of plays and 
millions of sheets were published, and in the 
Thirties and Forties the trade seems almost to have 
risen to a sweated industry. Whole families of 
colourists were employed, painting the sheets in 
watercolour and by hand. Since the finished 
articles were sold for twopence apiece the 
colourist can hardly have earned more than a 
halfpenny. 

The coloured sheets to-day are as brilliant as 
when they were first painted, and there is a 
legend of a professional secret in the mixing of 
pigments. Mr. A. E. Wilson believes that sugar 
may have been used ; I have also heard a theory 
that the dry colours were ground direct into a 
solution of gum. Certainly nothing that the 
modern paintbox affords can compare with the 
simple, clear, transparent brilliance of yellow, 
crimson and green—(“‘a green,” said Stevenson, 
“ of such a savoury greenness that to-day my heart 
regrets it ’’)}—known to the professional colourist. 

The quality of draughtsmanship varied widely. 
Sometimes it was crude and amateurish, usually it 
was full of a stagey spirit and charm, occasionally 
it was exquisite. Flaxman, the Cruikshank 
brothers and William Blake all worked sporadically 
for the trade ; some of Blake’s original drawings of 
characters, as well as his engraved sheets, are in 
the British Museum collection. 

The origins of the Juvenile Drama are 
mysterious. Nobody knows for certain when, 
how or even why it came to life in this country. 
There is no known sheet earlier than 1811, yet 
in that year the trade was evidently in full swing, 
and several publishers were competing. Among 
cognoscenti there are two opposing schools of 
thought. Mr. Wilson (to whose book everyone 
in search of information on the subject must 
gratefully turn) thinks that it probably evolved 
from the German peep-show and cut-out toys of 
the late eighteenth century: cardboard theatres 
were certainly in existence in Germany at least 
twenty years before their appearance in England. 

On the other hand, a respectable authority, the 
late E. P. Prior, who had given the leisure of a 
lifetime to studying the subject, was scornful of 
this theory. He believed that the miniature 
stages were first used by theatrical producers as 
an aid to design in scenery and production, and 
that it was owing to the enterprise of some artist 
or stationer that the thing developed into a 
domestic pastime and finally a toy. 

I am on Mr. Wilson’s side in the controversy 
in suspecting peep-show influence and German 
origin. The characters of the early plays have a 
strong Black Forest flavour about their costumes, 
and the scenic castles perched on frowning crags 
must surely have had their origin on the Rhine. 
(Later the English artists let their fancy rip, and 
by the Forties the scenery was a swooning mixture 
of village green, Oriental bazaar and the palm house 
at Kew.) But it also seems more than likely that 
in the beginning it was a family pastime, in which 
adults as well as older children took part; else 


why should the artists of the early period have 
taken such care to achieve good likenesses of the 
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leading actors and actresses of the day ?. It would 
be the grown-ups, not the children, who went 
to the theatre ; and as the picture press and post- 
card were still to come, the Juvenile Drama 
provided the late Georgian equivalent of pin-up 
art. 

By 1840 the artists no longer bothered about 
likenesses, but by then, as we know, the toy 
theatre had passed entirely into the hands of the 
schoolboy. Dickens and Thackeray both loved 
it in adolescence, and Forster hints that it was the 
origin of Dickens’s passion for parlour theatricals. 
He must, at least, have been wryly amused when 
the pirated Adelphi version of Oliver Twist even- 
tually made its way to the “ penny plain twopence 
coloured” stage. 

When Gothic melodrama disappeared from the 
living stage, the Juvenile Drama, now profitably 
established as a children’s toy, clung to the old 
traditions, and ceased to be a contemporary 
reflection. Supported by children’s pocket-money, 
it enjoyed another twenty years of vigour, and 
then gradually, through a falling-off of interest, 
a cheapening of the product, and the formidable 
new rivalry of the penny “ bloods,” it fell into 
decay. By the Seventies the trade was as good 
as dead. 

It is now a matter for antiquarians and collectors, 
and for their sakes a vestigial trade has survived 
into the present. The great names of the business 
—Green, West, Hodgson, Skelt and Webb— 
mean nothing to modern children, yet it was only 
a few weeks ago that the last of the theatrical 
Stationers shut up shop, that extremely small 
dusty romantic shop “ which was dark and smelt 
of Bibles,” where the daughters of Benjamin 
Pollock, the last of his kind, did a dribble of busi- 
ness in Pollock’s and Redington’s sheets among 
the glue, buttons, chalks, knick-knacks and cheap 
stationery which were more generally in demand 
among the terre-d-terre inhabitants of Hoxton. 

MARGARET LANE 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“Les Femmes Savantes,” at the Comedy. 


Opportunities for seeing French classical drama 
have been all too rare in London and we should be 
grateful to Paul Bonifas for his production of Les 
Femmes Savantes at the Comedy Theatre. Almost the 
last comedy Moliére wrote, it has a theme similar to 
that of ‘“‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,”’ and attacks what 
would now probably be called pseudo-intellectualism. 
It satirises the type of intellectual camouflage which 
often hides lack of talent and understanding, under- 
standing especially of life itself, which, as Molitre 
seems to say, is the only thing about which it is really 
worth knowing. There are no boisterous farcical 
situations in Les Femmes Savantes, but rather the much 
deeper humour of the oddities of human personality. 
The speeches are long and in classical French alexan- 
drines, the satire is against a set of affected pedants, 
preoccupied with what are, to us, long dead literary 
issues, and against the squabbles of the typical minor 
French poets of the same distant period as that in 
which Pope’s Dunciad was written. Yet these people 
are not dated, and as the piay proceeds one realises 
one has met most of Moliére’s learned women. 
There is, of course, less action than one is accustomed 
to see on the English stage, and the long speeches 
are a great test of skill for amy actor, but they were 
very well spoken and with a pleasing economy of 
gesture. Gabrielle Latour was brilliant in the part 
of Bélise, a twittering neurotic woman who imagines 
that every man is in love with her. Paul Bonifas is 
always vigorous, and as Philaminte’s long-suffering 
husband he was able to put the case for common 
sense and rude reality in one lovely line: “Je vis 
de bonne soupe et pas de beau language.” 


Ballet Ramberi, at the Mercury Theatre 


The Ballet Rambert should be more often seen in 
central London. Where are the eyes and the flair of 
theatre managers ? In the tiny Mercury Theatre, in 
a corner of Notting Hill, have been born some of the 
best English choreographers, designers and dancers ; 
here they go on being born, educated and “ finished.” 
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At present a remarkable ballet can be seen 
there: ‘ Dark Elegies,” by Antony Tudor. It 
translates the music of Gustay Mahler (piano and 
voices), the settings by Nadia Benois, and the dresses 
of undecorated plain-coloured stuffs—all in dark blue, 
brown and dark red, setting off the heads and bare 
limbs of the dancers, are well chosen for the two 
elegies : “ Lament of the Bereaved” and “ Resigna- 
tion” where every aspect of sorrow is expressed in 
unbanal, essential movements. 

Agony, desolation, the dumbness and numbness of 
despair, the torture and frenzy of pain, faintness, 
delicacy of suffering, resignation, courage, dignity. 
The interweaving of the music with the simplicity of 
the movements is beautiful, and the whole expresses 
much that is being felt to-day. Some may say “ how 
gloomy!” but the heart wishes to avoid its emotions, 
it rather wishes to express them, and when inarticulate 
is glad and grateful if art can interpret for it. People 
need to be human, are proud to make sacrifices and 
to share experiences; that is why such a fine’ ballet 
at the moment would appeal to more numbers than 
can get to the Mercury Theatre. As a foil to this 
mood two other excellent little ballets were on 
the programme: “ Czerniana” and “ Carnival of 
Animals.” The first is a very gay satire on ballet 
dancers ; the scenery by Eve Swinstead-Smith, a new 
discovery, who shows what can be done at little cost 
with a sense of proportion and colour. The second is 
entirely planned by the humorous, elegant and poetic 
André Howard, and is a great pleasure to see. In 
all the ballets Miss Sally Gilmour’s versatility and 
sensitiveness were Outstanding. Mr. Robert Harrold 
is a daring dancer. Miss McClelland and Mr. 
Bayston—indeed, the whole group, and, above all, its 
inspirer, Marie Rambert, must be congratulated. 


Boosey and Hawkes Concert, at the Wigmore 
Hall. 

The last Boosey and Hawkes concert revealed a new 
work of outstanding quality. This was Aaron Copland’s 
Piano Sonata, which was played for the first time in 
England by Franz Osborne. This is undoubtedly 
one of the most important American works of recent 
years, and in it Copland shows complete command 
of a style which he has been patiently developing 
for a long time. ‘The thing that strikes one most in 
this music is its integrity. There is never anything 
false, nothing is ever done to impress, or to give the 
music an exterior importance that the ideas themselves 
do not warrant. The result is that the composer has 
been able to discard everything that is irrelevant to 
his purpose, and in doing so he has achieved a 
remarkable unity and force. The work is in three 

novements played withou: a break. The first 

movement is broadly speaking traditional in shape, 
while the second “ Vivace,” and the third “‘ Andante 
Sostenuto,”’ are in free form. The middle movement 
is perhaps the most successful, and certainly the most 
individual. Copland is a master of rhythmical 
development, and the way in which this movement 
grows naturally out of a delicate and restless little 
phrase of six notes is most characteristic. The last 
movement is a long slow meditation curiously static 
in character, if one may use that word in a non- 
pejorative sense. There is, however, a tendency 
here to that particular type of declamatory passage 
which no American composer seems able to resist. 
But even this does not disturb the logic of the argument. 
The piano writing relies perhaps too much on per- 
cussive effect, and this causes a rather monotonous 
similarity in climaxes. Mr. Osborne gave an 
intelligent and sensitive reading of the work. 

The other novelty, or rather semi-novelty, was the 
revised version of Michael Tippett’s First String 
Quartet. Mr. Tippett was well advised to make this 
revision; by doing away with the original first and 
second movements and substituting a single allegro, 
he has not only removed the less good parts, but. has 
given the work a more satisfactory shape. The new 
first movement is a fine and vigorous piece, and gives 
further evidence of Tippett’s power of construction. 
This is founded on his very personal use of counter- 
point, with which one has now become familiar, and 
it was interesting to hear in the last movement of this 
Quartet an earlier use of a style which he has since 
developed and made his own. 


‘Richard MI,” at the Scala. 


devilry and homicide. 
confusing this play can be to anyone who is not a 
student of royal genealogy, he has played down the 
dynastic struggle and made his Richard a study of a 
cripple revenging himself upon the family which bore 
him into the world so woefully misshapen. 
timeless villain—it seems only chance that it is 
Plantagenets he murders—and the Court intrigues 
appear to be only a reflection of the ambitions of this 
warped and powerful mind, the courtiers his catspaws 
in the scheme to lay the royal house in ruins. But surely 
Shakespeare intended the play to mean more than 
this ; the arrival of Henry VII, for instance, should 
represent the triumph of righteous and peaceful 
government over the internecine wars that had 
brought England to the brink of ruin. In this pro- 
duction this seems an anti-climax to Richard’s 
megalomania which collapses once he has destroyed 
his family. Henry becomes king by default ; the only 
rival the scheming Richard failed to kill. Moreover, 
the element of fatalism in the tragedy seems to have 
been neglected after an excellent declamation of 
Queen Margaret’s curse. Richard is a more impressive 
figure if he is driven on by a remorseless fate as well 
as his own hatred. Mr. Wolfit has endowed him with 
all the smooth cunning and evil energy the part offers. 
Though this production has some grave faults— 
chief of which is the contrast between Mr. Wolfit and 
his colleagues—it deserves a larger audience than the 
Luftwaffe encourages. It is a pity that the opening 
scenes were gabbled as if to finish the play before the 
Alert. 


THE MOVIES 


“Madame Curie,” at the Empire. 
“The Sullivans,” at the Tivoli. 

Having missed the press show and the gala opening, 
I saw Madame Curie as it should be seen, from the 
heart of the great public. The crowds were there 
all right; a bee of usherettes from a gangway 
competed relentlessly with the sound-track ; lovers 
lolled their heads and mumbled; people went out 
in the middle, and others stumbled in, fingering my 
knees in the darkness. This is, of course, the fore- 
ground to every film, which the ivory-tower critic 
tends to forget. In the distance, very far away 
and warily persistent, is the film of one’s choice. 
How good is it? Impossible to say. Why one film 
rather than another? The audience, like a sea, will 
vary to show the difference; Madame Curie, for 
example, went down well. Not so well, perhaps, as 
the Miniver with the same team, but well enough ; 
Pierre Curie’s shyness got a sympathetic laugh, and so 
did the conversation about Pr?, ending ““ Mademoiselle, 
your conversation is scintillating”; we thrilled at 
the first glow of radium; when Pierre was killed by 
a runaway van, we all wept. Greer Garson, one 
of the few really attractive personalities of the screen, 
Was setting out to look her most attractive, and the 
necessary second place was taken by a _ bearded 
Walter Pidgeon. From time to time Albert Basser- 
mann, as her old teacher, added fresh touches to a 
masterly performance; and there were moments 
staggeringly miscast—as, for example, when a door 
opened for Lord Kelvin, and Mr. Aubrey Smith 
walked in. But, with and despite all this, how good 
a film is Madame Curie? The answer is that it 
succeeds in making an agreeable and moving drama 
out of one of the epics of science; the Curies’ story has 
lured actors and director to go half-way to meet them, 
and if that isn’t good enough—as by intelligent 
standards it isn’t—this is still a film worth seeing and 
keeping tears for. 

The “true story” told in The Sullivans has, one 
guesses, a tragedy of the war looming ahead of the 
episodes of family life in a small town. A railwayman 
(Thomas Mitchell) and his wife (Anne Baxter) have 
five boys whose adventures together begin with a 
bristling childhood and end with a common death in 
action in the Pacific. Despite some sentimental 
underlining The Sullivans has merit: the glimpses of 
childhood, of living at close quarters, of neighbours, 
the railway and provincial streets are authentic and 
touching. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 
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ANGLO-DUTCH UNION 

Sir,—Dutchmen, enjoying British hospitality during 
this war, have made the discovery that they have not 
only many interests in common with the British, 
but also that they share a large number of characteris- 
tics. They wonder how, when the war is over, the 
tink of friendship that now exists, can be preserved. 

I was particularly struck by this tendency when 
I arrived in England in the course of last year, after 
having lived for three years under German occupation. 
In Holland itself, England is highly thought of, 
although it cannot be gainsaid that the long delay of 
the liberation has caused the fighters in the Under- 
ground Movement to wonder whether there is in 
England a sufficient sympathy with the occupied 
territories. Living in this country, however, one sees 
from day to day the sacrifices made by the British 
people in this war. This is why among Dutchmen 
in England there is even more sympathy for this 
country than among those who remained in Holland. 
There can be little doubt that if the relationship 
between the two nations is to receive a more final 
shape, the legal Netherlands Government in London 
will, once it is back in Holland, require sufficient 
authority to impress upon the Dutch population the 
conviction that the Allies have done for the Dutch 
people all that could be reasonably expected from them, 
and that the tempo of the liberation was not un- 
necessarily slowed down. 

We may take it that the chances of such authority 
being held by the Royal Netherlands Government in 
London are considerable. For it is in Dutch parlia- 
mentary history the first government based upon 
practically all political parties in Holland. No Dutch 
Cabinet ever rested upon so broad a basis, nor has 
there ever been a Cabinet that was to such an extent 
a mirror of parliament, a Parliament which still 
enjoys the confidence of large groups of the illegal 
movements as is shown by their publications. 

This does not mean that the present Cabinet is 
thinking of prolonging its existence by one day more 
than strictly necessary. It has already given official 
and unambiguous expression to its intentions. 

Just as in England there can be no doubt that there 
will be elections as soon as possible after the war, 
this will also be the case in Holland at the earliest 
moment that appears technically possible. The war 
has a radicalising tendency, and it may therefore well 
be that in a future Dutch Government the Labour 
element will be more prominently represented than 
at present. As a member of the Dutch Labour 
Movement, I cannot call this prospect unwelcome, but 
this development need by no means imply that the 
Anglophile policy of the present Cabinet will be 
discontinued. This will depend on the degree to 
which the Dutch people will consider that in present 
circumstances the Cabinet has, in this regard, satis- 
factorily represented them. The voluminous under- 
ground press, with the exception of one solitary paper, 
demonstrates the fact that the Government in London 
until now has been invested with complete authority 
in the eyes of the Dutch. I myself escaped during the 
strikes of May, 1943, as the bearer of a message to the 
Government informing it that if it called for a general 
strike, this call would meet with unqualified response. 
The one exception, to which I referred, takes the view 
that the policy of Great Britain and America in this 
war is simply imperialistic, and as a result it is anti- 
British as well as anti-German. It is easy to under- 
stand therefore that when General Smuts uttered his 
plea for the collaboration of Britain with the small 
Western democracies, the Dutch Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Van Kleffens, found it necessary to broadcast 
to the Dutch people a speech calculated to prevent 
misunderstandings as a result of the General’s remarks. 
Indeed, the Germans were only too keen to make use 
of General Smuts’ utterance in their propaganda. 

There is yet another way in which the Dutch 
Government has taken care to facilitate future co- 
operation. It has created a Netherlands Military 
Authority. 
exercise authority at the time of an invasion, al! 
avoidable and unavoidable mistakes would be put 
the debit of the Allies, and the consequence might be 
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ble from the point of view of future co- 
tion. It stands to reason that the Netherlands 
jlitary Authority will find it easier to enter into the 
mentality of the population and also that, as a Dutch 
brgan, it will be capable of bearing criticism more 
pasily. Furthermore, this Netherlands Military 
uthority will be able to carry out its task as democrati- 
rally as military necessity on the one side, and the 
rishes of the Allies on the other, will permit. For 
instance, the Government will not tolerate the 
Heprivation of liberty at the instigation of the 
Jetherlands Military Authority, without any appeal. 
Even the Royal Netherlands Government, however, 
iJl be unable to lay a definite foundation for a future 
nglo-Dutch co-operation unless the British people 
elinquishes the view that the infamous German 
‘ruelties are nothing but propaganda. The German 
problem will never be solved with humanitarian 
entiments that fail to recognise hard facts. An 
pstrich policy is not genuine humanitarianism. People 
here will have to understand that the united continent 
or which German émigrés do propaganda in England 
will still be a continent with Germany in its centre ; 
Germany, moreover, closely related economically to 
e Netherlands. 
Let it not be thought that I have any intentions of 
riticising the British people because it cannot bring 
self to realise the dreadful condition of Europe. We, 
00, have learnt to understand the Nazi spirit only after 
he occupation. J. A. W. BurGer, 

Netherlands Minister without Portfolio 

[We are pleased to print this reasoned reply to 
ir. Van Leer’s article on Anglo-Dutch Union. We 

only at a loss to understand the paragraph about 
e refusal of British people to regard German 
trocities as anything but propaganda.—Ep.,N.S.@N.} 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 

Sir,—It seems to me that Mr. John Lehmann’s 
proposed solution of the problem of Austria’s economic 
bistence is rather artificial and unnatural. 

First of all, no nation would agree to be deprived of 
s heart and soul—its ancient capital city. Vienna 
s an integral part of Austria ; its separation from the 
st of the country would mean economic suicide for 
th. The argument of Vienna’s “ top-heaviness ”’ is 
ne Which has been advanced by the most reactionary 
ircles in Austria—not in the interests of economic 
prosperity, but as a blow against “red” Vienna. 
Jienna has for centuries attracted scholars, artists, 
ravellers—as the capital of Austria. Ifit were decided 
9 make it the seat of European and inter-Continental 
tganisations, that could be done without making 
jienna a “ free city.” Such a course has not been 
nsidered necessary in the case of, say, Paris, The 
ague or Geneva. 

In any case, it would not particularly “ honour the 
erman genius,” since Vienna has always been the 
me of a long-standing culture with different 
aditions from the German. 

I would like to suggest that Austria’s future lies in 
i¢ further development of her great natural resources 
her iron ore, hydro-electric power, timber, 
agnesite, oil and other mineral deposits. It will be 
mportant for her to build up an efficient steel, 
hachine tool and chemical industry; hitherto pre- 
ented by the influence in Austria of the German 
krtels. Improved economic conditions in Central 
d South Eastern Europe will- certainly react 
vourably upon Austria. Her large reserves of 
illed workers and qualified technicians and experts 
ill enable full advantage to be taken of the oppor- 
nities that will arise. The increasing prosperity of 
ienna and the industrial towns of Austria will 
ovide a natural market for the country’s agricultural 
roducts. 

The execution of such a policy will, I submit, 
hable Austria to rebuild her national life in all its 
pects, as an independent State co-operating with 
hers for their mutual benefit; and it will enable 
ustria to make her contribution towards realising the 
lied aim of “ freeing the world from want and 
es M. BONSCH 


ART AND BOMBING 


Sir,—It is difficult to believe that the Allies have had 
crazy a strategic intention as to “ gnaw” through 
ily from toe to top. That country has a backbone 
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which splits an invading army in two and offers no 
flank for one of Montgomery’s famous “ left-hooks.” 
The track to be frontally bitten out on either side of 
the spine is a booby-trap of easily defensible heights, 
ravines, river-crossings, or flats swept by artillery and 
sown with mines. If Rome, moreover, were flat- 
tened out and occupied, its possession would be a 
hollow triumph, and beyond it advance would lie 
through the thick-built greatest treasure-house of 
Europe, where destruction would mean infamy upon 
our name to the end of time. 

That, surely, cannot be the programme. I conjecture 
rather that the intention is, pending invasion elsewhere, 
to attract, pin down, kill, maul and capture as many 
Germans as possible, relieving, in a measure, the 
Russian front, and mortgaging reinforcements in- 
tended for the Reich’s defence against full-scale 
attack. 

One fears, however, that the empty possession (and 
destruction) of Rome may not be excluded from our 
plans. The Pope, who is a stout and wily antagonist, 
may prove to be more than a match for Hitler, backed, 
as he is, by the many millions of German Catholics, 
a sore migraine for the Wehrmacht. The greater 
danger is that we may be seduced into bombing and 
gunning the precincts of the Vatican. 

Nor is that all. Close around Rome are such 
rare conspiracies of nature and art as Tivoli and the 
Villa d’Este. Through such irrecoverable and fragile 
wonders runs the way to Rome. 

The Athenaeum. D. S. MacCoLi 

Sir,—I serve the crews of Bomber Command who 
have destroyed in thousands the lives of Germans 
whose war-guilt is no greater than ours. This is 
devilish work, but I support it, as all sensible people 
must, because it is the best means of ending the war 
and of avoiding a misery still greater and more 
prolonged. I do not believe that the suffering it 
inflicts on innocent people is any greater than that 
involved in other forms of modern warfare, so terrible 
must this be. 

This view of our bombing policy does not obliterate 
my sympathy with those who are so sensitive to the 
horror that they cannot condone it, The anti- 
bombing pacifists adopt a consistent attitude in 
denying support to any war activity, and in being 
ready to submit to any tyranny or disaster rather 
than take part in violent action. It is their appreciation 
of the sanctity of human life which has led to their 
retreat from the realities of the situation. 

What I cannot understand is that a similar retreat 
should be made by you who support the war, a 
retreat made not with the idea of saving lives, but in 
order to preserve buildings and ancient monuments. 
At a time of such vast sacrifice and calamity, this 
trifling with the progress of the war in order to attempt 
to save a building seems blasphemous in its disregard 
for values. A building erected by men cannot be 
more valuable than the lives of men. A symbol 
cannot be more valuable than its creator. 

S. W. GREEN 

{If the destruction of any particular city would 
certainly hasten the end of the war, then there would 
be no serious argument. But in fact the Italian 
campaign appears to be a side-show; to capture a 
flattened Rome would bring the war no nearer to an 
end. The argument that lives are more important 
than buildings is fruitless. Of course most lives 
are more important than most buildings. Equally 
clearly men willingly risked their lives to save St. 
Paul’s, Great works of art, in which some buildings 
must be included, are valuable because of the effect 
they have on men’s minds. We are fighting in order 
that we may be free to enjoy good states of mind. If 
life as such were the most valuable thing, we should 
not fight.—Eb., N.S. & N. 


GERMAN PRISONERS 


S1r,—I am personally acquainted with Germans who 
spent the last war in English prison camps, and was 
told by them that they suffered much from the same 
system of allowing the prisoners to organise their 
own disciplinary system. No doubt it saved the 
authorities in personnel and time, but in practice it 
works out in the ascendancy of the toughest character 
among the prisoners. The standard of all is degraded 
by them, and those of better instincts and habits 
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suffer accordingly. Borne for a prolonged period 


this can induce real sickness of mind. One thing 
goes without saying; the better the character of the 
prisoner, the worse will be his suffering. 

If the Germans now imprisoned are so treated 
they will certainly judge our social system to be no 
better than their own, to say the least. They are 
already cynical, owing to the hardship of the inter-war 
period, and will be confirmed in their suspicion that 
all authority is callous and self-interested. 

Anti-Nazi propaganda, combined with preferential 
treatment for converts, such as J. Richardson proposes, 
is only the reverse side of what they are already used to. 
Deeds speak louder than words. If the camps were 
run with care on more humane and imaginative lines 
allowing for the freedom from Nazi authority and 
the respect of individuals, a far more telling lesson 
would be given than by any method of regimentation. 
The same applies to civilian camps, where the need 
is even more urgent, owing to mixed nationality and 
the presence of rough characters among decent civilians. 

25 Sunday’s Well, Cork. Mary Lucr 


NATURAL BEAUTY 

S1R,—Finding myself referred to under this heading 
in two successive issues of your paper and abjured 
to “ speak for myself’ may I thus reply to Mr. Jack 
Wood, of Birmingham ? 

At Devil’s Bridge, the most scenically important 
woodlands were in fact reprieved by the Ministry of 
Supply after the submission of a report by me as 
Chairman of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
Wales and a subsequent inspection by its chief 
Home Grown Timber Production Officer, who 
showed a balanced appreciation of the undepartmental 
values that we exist to stress. Accepting, as we must, 
the over-riding necessity for securing both timber 
and charcoal, and conceding that the Ministry has 
in the past secured its ends without much regard to 
amenity, it is only just to admit that it is now seeking 
to do its appointed job with a minimum of offence 
and under authoritative advice. 

Watchdogs such as Mr. Wood are still needed 
everywhere, though if to their angry barking they 
could add a little solid collar-work in helping me 
and the various amenity societies that I work with, 
we might then, as he says, become “ less ineffectual,” 
as we too often are through lack of adequate support. 

As to his random yelp at Portmeirion and its toll- 
bar, seeing that I welcome ramblers over some 
5,000 acres nearby that include two favourite 
mountain tops, I do not think that they should grudge 
this small peninsula (formerly a strictly private park 
and garden) being still kept relatively peaceful for 
the benefit of those who come there mainly to rest and 
to enjoy its rare seclusion. Actually the toll has been 
suspended for the duration, but when peace returns 
and with it cars and charabancs, those who elect 
to traverse its 20 miles of drives and walks will again 
be asked to contribute to their upkeep, and to the 
wages of those who tend the woods and gardens. 
Pending land nationalisation, when such outgoings 
will be met—unnoticeably—out of general taxation, 
the responsible owner must meantime recoup his 
inescapable costs from those who choose to enjoy the 
amenities that he affords them. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
Plas Brondanw, Llanfrothen, 
Merioneth. 


MASSINGHAM vy. PRITCHETT 

Sir,—In his onslaught on Mr. Pritchett 
I know is quite capable of defending himself) Mr 
Massingham makes the rash statement that “the 
freedom of the will has been the linchpin of Christian 
doctrine.” 

He ignores the hard, historical fact that St. Paul, 
as interpreted by St. Augustine and St. John Calvin, 
and also by the learned Anglican theologians who 
drew up Articles X and XVII, all disbelieved in 
free-will, as did the Dominican doctors who defended 
the Augustinian view at the Council of Trent, which 
left the question undecided. 

Predestination is to theology what determinism is 


who 


to science. Belief and disbelief in free-will have 
always alike existed in Christianity 
Pelham House, Bardwell, DAVID FREEMAN 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Heapmasters seem to me peculiarly interesting 
because they are (or at least were) despots in 
miniature ; and while evidently the caprices of a 
Hornby, an Arnold or a Farrar were unlike those 
of Caligula and Heliogabalus, they enjoyed within 
their petty kingdoms a power such as no mere 
statesman has held in England since the days of 
Cromwell. Unluckily they have never found 
their Suetonius, nor ever will. The material is 
lacking. The opponents of our premiers, and even 
of our prelates, have been hardly less articulate 
than their champions, but the Lives of the 
Schoolmasters are always panegyrics, so that it 
needs great care in reading between the lines to 
uncover the truth about these dominating 
characters. ‘“ Power tends to ccrrupt, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. Great men 
are almost always bad.” Probably the nagging of 
governors, parents, old boys, assistant masters 
and even of impudent journalists has sufficed to 
preserve most headmasters from the absolute 
corruption denounced by Lord Acton. But let 
us look at one specimen, certainly not a bad 
man, though impaired by his taste for autocracy. 
I choose Edward Thring, because his Life, by 
G. R. Parkin (Macmillan), includes long ‘extracts 
from his diary that give us at least some illusion 
of intimacy. 

Born in 1821, the son of a squarson from whom 
he inherited a valuable strain of fierceness, Thring 
was at Eton under Keate. He became captain of 
the school, but the squalor and “‘ wild profligacy ” 
of life in College were such as to determine his 
career as an educational reformer. King’s ; 
Holy Orders ; a curacy ; marriage with a German 
lady ; and then at the age of thirty-three he 
accepted the unpromising post of headmaster of 
Uppingham School. This had been founded in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but there were only 
twenty-five boys and the salary was £150 a year. 
Twelve years later there were three hundred 
boys : Thring had made it one of the best known 
schools in England—and this though the trustees 
had opposed all his schemes for its aggrandisement. 
His method, which only the force of his personality 
made possible, was to offer to assistant masters, 
in lieu of pay, permission to build (at their own 
expense) boarding houses that would provide 
them with a handsome return on their capital. 
To-day it is widely felt that a schoolmaster’s 
income should be quite independent of his skill, 
or parsimony, in catering. Schoolboys have 
cracked too many jokes, whenever a more than 
usually inadequate meal has coincided with a new 
hat on the housemaster’s wife. But in Thring’s 
day the system was generally accepted, and he 
could have built his school by no other method. 
As it was, he had to mortgage his personal fortune. 

In this great enterprise Thring was inspired 
by missionary enthusiasm. His books make 
tiresome reading, for he was much more intuitive 
than logical, and he argued always in a series of 
analogies as exasperating and unpersuasive as 
But how revolu- 
tionary were many of his principles! The 
“ great’? schools, he declared, were not schools 
at all for the majority of their boys ; his purpose 
was to make every boy a good and happy man. 
He would not get up from his chair merely to make 
a few better scholars. The first step in educa- 
tional progress was to smash up the idolatry of 
knowledge. A good teacher ought to rejoice in a 
stupid boy as an interesting problem. (Conse- 
quently Thring was landed with a lot of stupid 
boys whose clever brothers went to less pro- 
gressive establishments.) He deplored examina- 
tions, and inspectors—‘*‘ Minds cannot be in- 
spected.”’ He insisted on a separate study for 
cach boy, he emphasised the influence of noble 
and worthy surroundings. Schoolrooms were 
painted a Pompeian red, then embellished with 
nwutotypes and mural paintings by a Mr. Rossiter. 
This was thought bizarre, not to say demoralising. 
Edward Bowen, the Harrow master, .denounced 
the mildest concession to material elegance, even 
an occasional hot bath, as “‘ later Roman.” And 


the example of Sparta was often held up to justify 
a Dotheboys régime. To-day all but- very old 
schoolmasters probably would with Thring 
that it is hard to escape behaving like a pig if one 
is lodged in a sty. The house, he maintained, 
must be not a barrack but a home with a home 
feeling about it and home arrangements. It must 
therefore not contain more than thirty boys. 
Though he knew nothing of music, he had a firm 
belief in its civilising power, and a third of the 
school learnt to play some instrument. Every 
fresh subject, he said, was a net that caught some- 
one and educated those generally left to rot. Boys 
were encouraged to have their own gardens ; an 
‘aviary and a carpenter’s shop were provided. 
Bullying, he insisted, was fostered by harshness 
in the masters and by forcing boys to herd to- 
gether in promiscuous masses. No praepostor 
must be appointed who could not be trusted to 
act as a friend of the helpless. 

Such opinions were revolutionary eighty years 
ago, and even to-day are more “ advanced” 
than the practice of most public schools. One 
begins to visualise Uppingham as an early 
Dartington. But in fact it gained, under Thring, 
the reputation of being the toughest school in 
England, and the most obsessed with athletics. 
Thring did not believe, as Edward Bowen did, 
that games were the most valuable thing about 
English schools. Nor, as far as I can discover, did 
he share the ingenuous belief that athletic prowess 
was a deterrent to sensuality, a belief dear to 
many schoolmasters, although the experience of 
schoolboys suggests that the contrary is true. 
Thring noted in his diary his anxiety lest cricket 
should be too powerful and worshipped as the 
end of life by a majority of the boys. And the 
next day confirmed his alarm, for he learnt that 
six of the Eleven had made claret cup in a 
study, “‘ one of the most utter acts of treason and 
mock manly meanness I have ever had to deal 
with.” But boys left to themselves naturally 
tend to the idolatry of the athlete, and Thring 


unwittingly encouraged this by his denigration of: 


the intellect. The best account of Uppingham 
during his reign, Hornung’s novel Fathers of Men, 
reveals a school entirely dominated by the games 
fetish ; and the evidence is the more damning 
because it comes. from the innocent mouth of a 
most friendly witness. 

Thring was profoundly religious, but like some 
other headmasters he found the Old Testament 
more relevant than the New. There was some- 
thing primitive in his religion: he unquestion- 
ingly and genuinely took the impulses of his 
subconscious for the voice of God. His diary 
refers every incident to divine interposition— 
** T thank God with all my heart for another proof 
of His mercy-and the power of good : A. came in 
to me to-night to confess to having played cards 
at Buckingham on Thursday.” His enemies were 
God’s enemies, and on occasion he assumed the 
awful aspect of Haggai or even of Habakkuk. 

Who that ever knew Edward Thring does not at 
times recall the vice-like grip of his jaws, the rigid 
stiffening of his lip, when he had made up his mind 
to sweep some obstruction from his path, or to 
crush insubordination; the fierce light which 
flashed from his eye as he denounced the school 
sins with which he had to deal... 


He imitated also the undiscriminating ani- 
mosities of Jehovah ; he would penalise a whole 
class, a whole house, because one boy had got help 
with his lessons. ‘“‘ This is how I mean to treat 
these lies, not punishing the individual more than 
his social circle. They shall learn that lying does 
not pay if no higher motive stops them.” (“Lying” 
meant pretending to have done the work unaided, 
but in effect the punishment encouraged lying : 
no boy was going to own up, when such honesty 
might entail castigation for his fellows and their 
choler for himself.) Thring’s religious emotions 
confirmed his taste for autocracy. The trustees 
of the school sought to interfere, and parents 
presentéd another grave difficulty, ungrateful, 
foolish, ignorant, insolent and meddling. Once 
he flogged several boys who, on their parents’ 
instructions, returned late from the holidays. 


had been removed. 
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When protests arrived, he wrote in his diary : “ | 

may truly say in this matter ‘ God is on my side, | 

-will not be afraid what man can do unto me.’”’ 
Assistant masters who dared to have ideas of 


their own were firmly eliminated. 
notes : 

Truly this is a year of trial ; truly God is sifting 
the work and us. But I will trust in Him. Even 
now I can see the good in spite of present pain. 
Witts has sent in his resignation, giving as a reason 
my disregard of the interests of the assistant masters ! 
Astounding fact, when I have sacrificed my fortune 
doing my best for them. ... 


Two years later Uppingham was sifted by a 
more serious trial. Thring had often complained 
about the sanitation in the little town of Upping- 
ham, and now typhoid appeared in the school. A 
boy called Mullins was despaired of ; but Thring 
prayed and got up from his knees with a perfect 
feeling of answered prayer. Thus fortified, he 
turned on the parents, many of whom wished, 
strangely enough, to remove their sons from danger 
of death, some suggesting even that he should break 
the school up until the causes of the epidemic 
Under no _ conceivable 
circumstances, he proclaimed, would he do such a 
thing. It was not right that a school should be 
a prey to the apothecary and his following. From 
the insolence of parents and physicians he took 
refuge, as usual, in the Psalms: “‘ Give me not 
over for a prey unto their teeth.” But the next day 
—‘* God has taken little Cecil Mullins. I mis- 
interpreted somewhat His will, but not the 
gracious answer to my prayer in the spirit He gave 
me.” A second boy died ; and Thring still insisted 
that no boy would be permitted to go home on the 
bare receipt of a telegram : the parents must first 
satisfy him “‘ on what grounds ” they wished to 
rescue their children! But twelve days later he 
had to give way, and the school broke up. The 
whole place was indeed a sink: typhoid appeared 
again in the following term ; somebody suggested 
migration; and Thring, just in time, moved the 
whole school to North Wales, where it remained 
for a year. 

Thring’s Old Testament religion encouraged, 
as we have seen, his self-confidence. To-day we 
see great matters like the war or plans to abolish 
want as moral issues, but in most of our daily 
decisions and opinions we cannot feel morally 
superior to those who differ from us. Thring, 
like many Victorians, regarded the whole of life 
as a battlefield between good and evil, with him- 
self as a Commander-in-Chief. Thus the 
Liberal victory in 1880 was a victory for Mr. 
Gladstone’s “ Billingsgate,” which made him 
feel personally degraded as an Englishman. He 
was morally shocked also by the “ proved 
unwisdom ” of tax-paid schooling. ‘‘ The poor 
man,” he thundered, “‘ has no business to beget 
children. . . If the drunkard’s children are 
brought up by the State, the State is paying for the 
drunkenness of the father, and is practically 
buying his beer for him.” Indeed all taxation that 
aimed at the redistribution of income was siaful : 
“The State has no more right to take one man’s 
property and give it to another than a pickpocket 
has.” Social legislation was repeating the mistake 
of the pre-Reformation centuries “‘ during which 
Christianity mistook Christ’s commands to love 
and give, and translated them not unnaturally 
into being kind, without considering whether 
kindness was love.”” I do not give these quota- 
tions in mere mockery. Such opinions were 
widely held, the fruit of an ugly coition between 
Benthamism and Protestant idolatry of the Old 
Testament. We can understand nothing of 
history unless we realise that very odious views 
may be held by genuinely good men. 

Despite all Thring’s anxieties and his incessant 
complaints, he must be supposed to have enjoyed 
his life. He loved power; and he possessed 
power ; and he was certain that he used power 
only for good. Sometimes he was discouraged: 
“How I should like to be released from this 
joyless government if it was His will. But I don’t 
dare ask it. I see so many signs that itis His will 
that it should be borne.” And again: ‘“ How 
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He is best, I think, as a special reporter, coming 
back with stories of a danse du ventre in a 
restaurant, a sand-storm, a Coptic church, an 
interview with a sphinx; such scenes bring all 
his senses into focus. He is less vivid, but still 
urgent, when he sets out to convey feelings of 
isolation and sexual disturbance. At his most 
ambitious—in the “ Birth of Christ ” with which 
the book ends—one feels not so much that he is 
out of his depth as swimming in the wrong direc- 
tion; though even here the failure has a certain 
excitement. Against this might be set the opening 
*“Eclogue for a Dying House,” a controlled and 
biting poem of social decay. 

Mrs. Ridler’s poems are the verse equivalent 
of a personal and nature journal such as Miss 
Margiad Evans’s Autobiography. Verse, no doubt, 
is the more suitable form, and one enjoys The 
Nine Bright Shiners for its double thread of 
experience and imagination. None of the poems 
aims too high ; the texture is homely but capable 
of taking religious and contemplative lights as 
well as the particularities of a quiet life. Land- 
scape, change of weather, the baby, the kitchen 
garden, and the sort of reflections that don’t 
usually get into verse : 

As we in this country still remember Wordsworth, 

At Alfoxton wonder how he could run the huge 

house, 

And why he should start so late in the afternoon 

On the walking-tour that began the Ancient 

Mariner. . . 


Poems Chiefly Cornish seems to me an advance 
on Mr. Rowse’s previous volume, partly because 
he has stoppered down the anguish which used 
occasionally to break through the well-ordered 
surface of his writing. He isn’t, I believe, in- 
escapably a poet, but sensibility, intelligence and 
a nice sense of words—qualities unfortunately 
rare to-day—enable him to say in verse many 
things which otherwise he would not say at all. 
His feeling for Cornwall and Oxford is strong, and 
he pursues it with discrimination; the long 
opening poem, for example, is an unusually 
appealing product of local piety. Elsewhere, too, 
he shows that he has an eye for the English scene. 
Too many walks, with a hint of the solitude 
enshrined by Gray ? Perhaps ; but it is no more 
than a hint. 

Mr. Heath-Stubbs is described by his publisher 
as a “ traditionalist’? among the younger poets. 
Sensibility—as with Mr. Rowse—is his strong 
point: sensibility to his favourite poets, to a 
pictorial effect or a musical equivalent. He can 


use the dramatic narrative effectively, as in the 


Browningesque “ ng enpuon ” and “ The Lament 

of Tristan.” What writes is smooth, delicate 

and well-tuned, though of secondary importance. 
G. W. STONIER 


THE AMERICAN LABOUR MOVEMENT 


The American Labour Split and Allied 
Unity. By Bryn Roserts. Lawrence and 

_ Wishart. §s. 

News of American labour politics is scarce and 
often distorted. From time to time the headlines 
that greet us at the breakfast table tell of some 
new crisis. “500,000 miners answer Lewis 
strike call!” “Army occupy U.S. aviation 
plant!” “Roosevelt takes over railways! ” 
Rarely, once the immediate sensation is past, do 
we hear the rest of the story. Why are there two 
rival groups of unions in the United States? 
British Labour, which can learn so much from the 
great split, knows little of its cause. On the result 
of the elections to be held in the autumn of this 
year will depend the extent of American partici- 
pation in the work of -salvage and reconstruction 
in Europe: the decisive element in these elec- 
tions may well be the position taken up by organ- 
ised labour. That is why it is essential that we 
should understand the background to such events 
as the campaign for independent political action 
by Labour or the present disruptive activities 
of John Lewis. Because this is the purpose of 
Mr. Roberts’s book it is probably of more signifi- 
cance for our Labour movement than any other 
published since the war. 

Mr. Roberts has clearly sensed the necessity 
for such explanations. When, therefore, he went 
to America in the autumn of 1942, as fraternal 
delegate from the Trades Union Congress to the 
A.F. of L. Convention, he took the opportunity 
to collect the material upon which this book is 
based. The files of both the A.F. of L. and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations were made 
available to him and he had many personal con- 
tacts with the leaders of both groups. The result 
is the most detailed and accurate account of the 
present developments in American trade unionism 
that has yet appeared in this country. It is obvi- 
ously the work of a trade union official—Mr. 
Robefts is general secretary of the National Union 
of Public Employees—for there is no attempt to 
single out the dramatic highlights of the split and 
ignore the more prosaic yet equally vital day-to- 
day developments. All the essential details are 
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here, from a general survey of the characteristics 
of labour organisation in the United States to pen 
pictures of its principal figures. . 

Nor can Mr. Roberts be accused of undue parti- 
sanship. He makes some caustic remarks about 
the attitude of the A.F. of L. towards the C.1.0. 
and towards the Russian trade unions. But on 
the whole the documents he has assembled and 
his quietly impressive analysis give a fair and 
reasonable presentation of the problem. The 
C.1.O. stands for industrial organisation; it con- 
siders that the old craft methods upon which the 
A.F. of L. is built are unsuitable to the age of 
mass production and huge economic trusts. To 
begin with, it was merely a collection of like. 
minded unions within the framework of the AF. 
of L. But the two points-of view proved irre- 
concilable, and in spite of many efforts to heal 
the breach a score of unions were expelled from 
the A.F. of L. Since then the C.I.O. has grown 
to a rival organisation, equalling its parent in 
size and out-distancing it in enthusiasm and policy. 
The C.1.O. has come to stay. 

The leaders of the T.U.C. have so far proved 
reluctant to recognise this fact. They have been 
loyal, too loyal, to their old ties with the AF, 
of L. and continue to regard it as the only 
legitimate trade union group in the United States, 
The C.1.O. naturally feels bitter that it is denied 
its legitimate status in the international field. At 
home, thanks to the enlightened policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, there is no discrimination. AF. 
of L. and C.1.O. representatives sit side by side 
on all official boards. As long as the A.F. of L. 
refused to associate with the Russians, no Tri- 
partite Committee could be formed; the situation 
now is even worse. The T.U.C.’s proposal for a 
world trade union conference this year may well 
be sabotaged by the ill-considered refusal of the 
A.F. of L. to attend if the Russians are to be 
present. 

It is with the hope that something can be done 
to modify this distressing perspective that Mr. 
Roberts concludes his book. A rather larger part 
of it is devoted to this pressing issue of inter- 
national trade union unity than merely academic 
considerations would dictate. But that is neces- 
sary and understandable. For the relations 
between the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. are the 
keystone of the problem. Only the Americans 
themselves can find a solution, but we cannot feel 
indifferent about its nature. It is all the more 
essential that we should not continue to aggra- 
vate the position by clinging obstinately to old 
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loyalties and obsolete conceptions of organisa- 
ion. Of the importance of agreement and conse- 
quently of this contribution to it, let the Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
Mr. Tanner, 

If it came into bei to-day, under the impact of 
the greatest crisis ich has ever confronted the 
organised working class—this world-wide conflict 
which bends us to a common effort to preserve the 
basic liberties—we should have gone far towards 
keying solid foundations for a democratic rebuilding 

our war shattered world. 
INo apologies are necessary for plain speaking in 
hi circumstances. Mr. Roberts has done a 
ervice to his movement by writing this book. 
NorRMAN MacKENZIE 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


Poems from the Greek Anthology. Translated 

by Forrest Rem. Faber and Faber. 5s. 

The Greek elegiac must have enjoyed a longer 
ife than is given to most forms of poetry. The 
sarliest example, a fragmentary dedication from 
Perachora on the Corinthian Gulf is thought to 
date from the eighth century B.c., while six 

ing lines by Cometas were probably 
written about A.D. 950. Originally a song sung 
0 a flute accompaniment, the elegiac became 
he means by which the Greeks expressed their 
eclings om many matters that engaged their 
nterest or sensibility. It is the most intimate form 
pf their poetry, the most personal and the most 
domestic. Fortunately the labours of ancient 
holars from Meleager to Planudes collected 

egiac poems of very different dates and by a 
arge number of authors in the Palatine Anthology, 
that we are well acquainted with it in the 
hole course of its history. From this great 
mass Of material Mr. Reid has chosen pieces by 
more than forty known poets and a dozen unknown 

d translated them into English prose. 

In choosing prose for the medium of his 
ranslation Mr. Reid has probably made a wise 
tecision. English elegiacs are seldom satisfying 
» the ear, and the alternative of using English 
orms of rhymed verse may well distort the 
fect of the original. Prose of course robs the 
poems of their melody, but it keeps their simplicity, 


ynd the elegiac is almost always remarkably 
simple and direct. 


In its short space it has no 


om for elaboration. It concentrates on a 





single moment or a single experience, and what 


most matters is the unalloyed purity of its effect. 
Within these limits it covers a wide range of 


subject. Originally used ror inscriptions on 
tombs or in temples or for songs sung over the 
wine, it came at the end of the fourth century B.c. 
to do very much what modern lyric poetry does, 
to give the poetry of any passing moment in which 
the poet finds beauty or excitement. Far more 
than any other Greek poetry it gives the charm 
of ordinary life, especially in the country. It 
shows what the Greeks really felt about their 
gods, their loves, their animals, their children. 
In Mr. Reid’s clean and scholarly prose this life 
takes on a new freshness and charm. 

Mr. Reid has made a good selection. His 
taste is less for the austere pieces of the archaic 
period than for the more coloured work of the 
Hellenistic and Greco-Roman ages. Some would 
have liked more of Simonides at one end and 
others will miss Palladas at the other. But such 
a book is bound to be a reflection of personal 
‘taste, and Mr. Reid seems to prefer scenes of 
Greek life to metaphysical speculations and 
cries of doubt or anguish. The simplicity of his 
English certainly suits the themes that he chooses. 
No prose translation could be better than this 
from Anyte : 

I, Hermes, stand here at the cross-roads, by the 
wind-swept orchard near the grey beach, offering 
rest to tired men. 

And the cold pure water gushes out, 

or this from Leonidas of Tarentum, 

These toys of his boyhood—his lucky ball, his 
noisy boxwood rattle, the knucklebones he loved, 
the top he span—Philokles hangs up here as gifts 
to Hermes. 

This poetry requires no preparation and no 
instruction for its enjoyment. It is always 
delightfully human, and it is a pleasure to see it 
presented in so charming a form, on such good 
paper, and at so low a price. C. M. Bowra 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY 


Our Settlement with Germany. By H. N. 
BRAILSFORD. Penguin Special. 9d. 

Mr. Brailsford’s book will annoy many people ; 
even those who agree with its basic assumptions 
will find themselves occasionally irritated. The 
first essential, however, if we wish to judge this 
book fairly, is to understand the assumptions. 
Mr. Brailsford takes it for granted that having 
defeated the German war machine we should 
eliminate from all positions of power and influence 
the dangerous elements we failed to oust in 1918— 
the Junkers, the big industrialists, the Nazi party, 
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the S.A., S.S. and Gestapo; our object should 
then be to re-create good relations as soon as maybe 
with Germany and so to,rebuild Europe that 
Germans may play a co$perative part in our 
future civilisation. With this premise I am im 
agreement and so, I believe, must everyone be 
whose judgment has not been warped by the war. 
In a chapter which his bitterest critics will admit 
to be a masterly summary of a complex period of 
history, Mr. Brailsford explains how the struggling 
democracy of Germany was doped and strangled 
by the Nazi party. He reminds us of a fact 
which few to-day emphasise—that the number of 
Germans who did resist was large. That some 
two millions have suffered, and many of them 
died in concentration camps is only the first 
piece of evidence. He holds with good reason 
that, though a revolution in Germany before the 
Wehrmacht is destroyed is now unlikely, there 
are and will be, at the disposal of the Allies, if 
they will make use of them, many Germans still 
worthy of exercising authority over their dis- 
armed, dishonoured and shattered nation. This 
is in fact common ground amongst thoughtful 
people ; sooner or later Germans must govern 
Germany. Differences arise, however, about 
which Germans shall be allowed two exercise 
authority under Allied supervision and about 
the conditions to be imposed on the country. 
Mr. Brailsford is anxious that the occupation 
should not be prolonged and that the terms im- 
posed should not involve loss of territory and other 
penal measures that will make it impossible 
for self-respecting Germans to undertake the 
job of administration. 

In his careful and instructive consideration 
of proposals for integrating Europe and making 
possible a future German participation, Mr. 
Brailsford makes, I think, the errors natural to 
a humane liberal who cannot emotionally, though 
he does intellectually, face the facts of Europe 
to-day. Here and there he makes use of phrases 
which betray a quite unrealistic estimate of 
the possibilities. He urges, rightiy, that we 
should try to apply such social science as we 
have to the problem of Germany. He has much 
to say about the psychology of the Germans, whom 
he justifiably regards as a sick and reurotic 
nation. With that in mind he discusses the 
future in terms of how we are to restore Germany 
to health. I am not sure in alf cases that the 
cure he suggests is the right one. I doubt, for 
instance, whether Germans will wish to remain in 
East Prussia surrounded by Poles and Russians, 
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even if Mr. Brailsford could persuade the victors 
not to eject them. I fancy he greatly under- 
estimates the fanaticisgg and tenacity of the Nazis 
and the will of German militarists to pluck a way 
of victory out of defeat. On this point he can 
answer that he proposes the essential—that the 
heavy industry of the Ruhr and Rhine, without 
which Germany can never again be dangerous, 
shall be taken over and run by an International 
Consortium, and that it shall be used to supply 
the limitless needs of a devastated Europe. But 
in discussing other proposals designed to prevent 
Germany from again becoming powerful, Mr. 
Brailsford seems to forget that Germany is not 
the only sick nation whose psychology has to be 
considered. I am far from wishing to countenance 
vengeance ; that is an obvious way of ensuring 
that the victors again suffer from a psychological 
and material rebound similar to that which fol- 
lowed the last punitive period. But it is 
unrealistic to deal with the dynamic and bitter 
situation created by Nazi occupation without 
taking into account the psychological effects of 
Nazi occupation on Russians, Poles, Czechs 
and other outraged peoples. It is one of the 
factors that the social scientist must consider. 
To omit it, as Mr. Brailsford seems often to do, 
is indeed to produce Hamlet not only without the 
Prince of Denmark, but also without the Queen, 
Polonius and Ophelia. 

Mr. Brailsford’s book is the courageous and 
sincere attempt of a liberal rationalist to find a 
reasonable solution of a series of world problems 
that seem to me not to be in a condition in which 
rational solution is possible. Here, if men can 
stop and think, is much wisdom, about “ re-educa- 
tion,” about reparations (though I cannot see why 
Mr. Brailsford so much objects to the Russian 
proposal to conscript the S.S. and Gestapo for 
reconstruction work in Russia), about the problem 
of power and, above all, about the economic unity 
which Europe must attain or perish. Here I think 
Mr. Brailsford does not make full use of his 
opportunity ; he is so bent on the problem of 
German recovery that he fails to appreciate how 
far any hope of salvaging Europe depends on 
persuading the other nations of Europe to create 
international institutions. If we can persuade the 
‘smaller nations—which will have their own notions 
of change and their own revolutionary and anti- 
German point ‘of view—to work together and 
Russia to co-operate with the Western Powers in 
the initial stages of rebuilding the essential services 
of Europe, we shall have taken the first step on 
which all depends. That will be difficult enough. 


Mr. Brailsford has useful things to say about these 
economic essentials. But the emphasis is wrong. 
If the settlement which Mr. Brailsford suggests 
for Germany were carried out against the will of 
Germany’s neighbours, none of it would last as 
long as Versailles. If the Allies can be persuaded 
to a joint reconstruction of Europe as a whole, 
Germans in time can share in the advantages. 
But Germany’s neighbours will not allow Germany 
to outstrip them in the progress of reconstruction 
or again to win the position of dominance which 
she abused. TOM PAINE 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Bax: Third Symphony. Hallé Orch., cond. Barbirolli 
(H.M.V. C3380-5). 

RIMSKY-KorSAKOFF: Overture—Ivan the Terrible. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orch., cond. Lambert 
(Col. DX1140). 

HANDEL: Concerti Grossi in G minor, op. 3, No. 10. 
Leon Goossens (oboe) with Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic, cond. Cameron (Col. DX1144). 

Grigc : Lyric Suite (Op. 54). Liverpool Philharmonic, 
cond. Cameron (Col. DX1142-3). 

WEBER: Cverture—Der Freischiitz. Boston Promenade 
Orch. (H.M.V. C3375). 

PROKOFIEFF: Loves of the Three Oranges Suite. 
N.B.C. Symph. Orch., cond. Stokowski (H.M.V. 
DB6r151). 

Purcett: ‘Celia has a Thousand Charms” ; 
* Sweet, we no longer Sail”; “Ah, how 
Pleasant.” Astra Desmond (Decca M550). 

Purcett: ‘‘ Hark! the Echoing Air”; “ I Attempt 
from Love’s Sickness to Fly”; ‘“‘ Nymphs and 
Shepherds.” Astra Desmond (Decca M549). 

Mozart: “ Grant O Love ” (Figaro), and “ Ah! ’tis 
gone” (Magic Flute). Joan Hammond with 
Hallé Orch. (Col. DX1141). 

BacH-Liszr: Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 
Solomon. (H.M.V. C3376). 

FaurE: TZheme and Variations (Op. 73). 
Long (Decca M5§47-8). : 

It was high time at least one of Sir Arnold Bax’s 
symphonies was recorded. We should like more 
than one, but the Third is probably the best to begin 
with, because it is slightly more accessible than the 
others. Even those who dislike his music would 
hardly suggest that Bax did not know how to make 

a beautiful sound with the orchestra. Nevertheless, 

his symphonies take some getting used to, because 

the process of thought is obscure and the formal 
structure (I think it must be admitted) far from 
satisfactory. In the first movement of this symphony, 
for instance, the second (slow) section is so diffuse 
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and protracted that the basically allegro character 
of the movement is quite lost sight of—a fault which 
recalls the less controlled movements of Mahler. 
Yet how rich, imaginative, and picturesque the 


whole thing is! This symphony (like the others) 
is like a large tapestry, woven in sombre colours, 
Seated near one corner of it, our eyes are caught 
and held by a curiously dramatic passage of yellow, 
brown and red. Half dreaming, we speculate op 
the colours, the texture, the strange cloudy shapes 
. . . Later we rise to our feet, view the tapestry as 
a whole, and discover that we have been gazing at an 
arrow piercing the throat‘of a hind, at the dripping 
blood and at the red mouth of a leaping hound. 

I do not belong to the school which prefers Bax’ 
tone poems and chamber music to his symphonies, 
I understand this point of view, but think it mistaken, 
His type of mind needs space in which to deploy 
its pageant, and colour resources that only a modern 
orchestra can afford; and I believe too that, where 
a “ programme” is concerned, it is the better for 
remaining implicit. These symphonies explore land- 
scapes without human figures; and it is precisely 
because this kind of romantic landscape is so peculiarly 
British that I differ from some critics who have 
pronounced it unsuitable for export. The British 
Council, who sponsored this admirable recording, 
does not exist to carry coals to Newcastle. And now, 
please, after not too long an interval, let us have 
Bax’s Fifth Symphony, which opens with what | 
take to be the composer’s finest and most consistent 
piece of symphonic writing. 

There are two first-class overtures on my list, the 
one almost too well known, the other insufficiently so, 
Ivan the Terrible (or The Maid of Pskov) was Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s first opera, and the voice line shows the 
chastening influence of Dargomijsky ; but the overture 
is a brilliantly dramatic piece with an opening that 
reveals the born composer of operas. This perform- 
ance is remarkably vivid and the recording is 
good. Of the Freischiitz disc it is only necessary to 
say that here fine instrumental playing is spoilt by 
a coarse recording. 

The Boyd Neel set of Handel’s Concerti Grossi 
would seem to make a further recording for the 
present otiose ; yet an opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Goossens’s oboe is never to be missed. It is less 
obvious why we should be grateful for Grieg at this 
particular moment; but listen to the Lyric Suite 
without prejudice and I think you will agree with 
me that the elegance, the grace, and the bright, 
distinct prettiness of these small pieces—like flowers 
in a paper-weight—have an enduring charm. Now 
that the drawing-room has become historical, the 
appurtenances of that setting will gradually acquire 
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When distillation ceased 


You can make bricks without straw, 
but you cannot make Scotch Whisky 
without barley. 
the fruits of each golden harvest have 
been called up for National Service. 
No more whisky is being made: distilla- 
tion has ceased. 

Yet in this fifth year of war you can 
still, with good fortune, obtain White 
Horse. This 
always been laid down many years 
ahead of the time when they will be 
released for your pleasure. 
Horse was growing old when this war 
It is therefore in your own 
interest that supplies should be very 
carefully regulated so that in the years 
to come you may still be able to enjoy 
White Horse, fine as a fine liqueur. 
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CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA, 
GRANTHAM'S STATEMENT 
THE ninetieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Chartered Bank of India 
China will be held in London on 15th March. 
The following is an extract from the state- 


Grantham (chairman) 
shareholders, with the 


In view of the disabilities 
the Profit of 
£314,239 16s. lid. will be considered satis- 
factory. We propose that a final dividend 
for the half-year to 83lst December last at 
5 per cent. per annum should be paid. 

The past year has been a favourable one 
in the economic development of India, where 
the Bank’s operations abroad are mainly 
Industrial expansion has 
proceeded apace under the stimulus of the 
War effort and as a result of restrictions 
upon the free movement of cargoes from the 
United Kingdom and other former sources 
of supply, while on the other hand there has 
urgent 
demand for most of India’s raw products 
Under these conditions 
India has prospered greatly, but this pros- the 
perity has not been free from monetary in 
flation and a heavy rise in prices, so that 
the incidence of prosperity upon the popula- 
tion has been unequal and has marched hand 
In the absence 


crease agricultural production, but, in fact. 
local crop failures coupled with transpert 
difficulties brought famine to certain areas 
The food situation is now happily much 
improved. 

A feature of the rising tide of prosperity 
in India has been the founding of a consicer- 
able number of indigenous Banks, 

Turning to China, last year we sent repr 
sentatives to Chungking to open a Branch 
of the Bank, and although, owing to the lack 
of any means of transport between China 
and the outside World, except by air, there 
is practically no trade to finance at present, 
which the opening of this Branch has _ greatl; 
assisted us in considering the problems 
which face us in our post-war future in 
China, and in maintaining our relations wit! 
our Chinese friends and with those who, lik 
us, have established offices in Chungking ia 
anticipation of a resumption of active trai 
ing with China. 

The question of the reconstruction of o 
Branches at present in enemy occupation 
engages our constant consideration an! 
plans are steadily being worked out against 
the day when it will be possible to return to 
them. In the greater field of effort coverin? 
the reconstruction of British Trade, deper 
dent as we are upon imports for our ver’ 
livelihood it has been held that no task it 
more important than the re-establishment o! 
export trade of this country. Th 
Agencies and Branches of this Bank, stretch 
ing as they did from Bombay and Karach 
eastward across the World to New York 
were indispensable links in that trade, a1 
it is my earnest hope that the time is no! 
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under 
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programme or far distant when they will again fulfil the 
might have function for which they were origina!!y 
opened, 
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romantic light. Distinction of utterance was among 
appurtenances, and Grieg possessed it to a 
n degree. So did Gabriel Fauré, whose music 
y leaves the drawing-room to ascend to heaven. 
e Theme and Variations ‘belong to the earth, but 
-y ate as characteristic of Fauré as the Lyric Suite 
s of Grieg. Miss Kathleen Long earns our gratitude 
or a gracious performance of a work which deserves 
o be better® known. 
Prokofieff has something of greatness, though it is 
sill too early to guess what his oeuvre will look like 
on hundred years hence. As a composer he is 
neven, Capricious, and sometimes irritatingly cynical. 
he Loves of the Three Oranges is an opera 
o the nineteen-twenties and is marred by some of the 
vices Of that imaginative and recklessly experimental 
yriod. It is probably not worth reviving in its 
entirety, but the suite extracted from it is both 
musing and beautiful. 
I have not much to say about the vocal records 
n my list. Those who know and appreciate Miss 
Desmond’s singing of Purcell need only be told 
hat her latest renderings have all the qualities of 
earlier ones ; and the same is true of Miss Hammond’s 
ozart, though I would enter a caveat against the 
due resonance of the recording. 
I have left the Bach disc to the end of these notes 
pecause it is im every way so outstanding. The 
iszt transcriptions of Bach’s Organ Preludes and 
ugues are about as well done as such things can 
be; they preserve most skilfully the sonorous variety 
f the originals, sacrifice no essential notes, and are 
not impossibly difficult to play. But in the hands 
of a tasteless pianist’ they can very easily be made to 
und like an all-in wrestling match: each entry is 
tamped remorselessly in, and the incidental detail 
disappears altogether in an ever-thickening fog of 
noise. This is the method of the performer who is 
ways looking for aneffective exit. Mr. Solomon, on 
he other hand, gives us a model of true contrapuntal 
laying. Each finger seems to become a different 
instrument, so carefully and distinctly are the voices 
interwoven. The entries are only emphasised in case 
pf dramatic necessity, and careful listening reveals 
y number of subsidiary passages of fascinating 
beauty which are never heard at all in an ordinary 
endering. There is nothing miachine-like about 
. Solomon’s fugal playing : the rhythm is as subtly 
varied as the colour, and the dynamic scheme is most 
liscreet, keeping the whole fugue well within the 
locus of mezzo-piano and only rising to a double forte 
t the final climax. Many famous pianists, as well as 
tudents, could study this remarkable record with real 
profit: it sets a new standard in the playing of Bach. 
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Finally a request. « Will the Gramophone Company 
not invite Mr. Albert Sammons to record the Delius 
Violin Concerto? If one ignores the rather silly final 
allegro, this wonderful piece of sustained ecstasy, 
which recalls a sonnet by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, is 
surely Delius’s finest and most characteristic orchestral 
work, That, at least, was my impression when 
I heard Mr. Sammons’s magnificent and glowing 
performance on the air, some weeks ago. The concerto 
has never been recorded nor has the public been 
given any other chance of getting to know the work 
at all well. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 755 

Set by Roger Marvell 

Last Wednesday was the sooth anniversary of the 
birth of Botticelli. Competitors are invited to write 
twenty lines from an imaginary poém by Browning 
about Botticelli, a companion-piece to his Andrea 
del Santo and Fra Lippo Lippi. Entries must be 
received not later than March 13th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 732 
Set by Fred Oyster 
Competitors are asked to write a ballade of the 
Stars, with a different meaning for the word 
* stars ’’ in each verse, and the refrain 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. 


Report by Fred Oyster 

Setters should, perhaps, be made to go in for their 
own competitions : certainly I should have found the 
present competition a hard task. To write a good 
ballade is difficult enough in itself, and the other 
restrictions made it ten times more difficult. I am full 
of admiration for the skill and industry of competitors. 
Jack Lodge, Brenda Poole, Philistine, Mrs. Lena 
Ramsden, William Bliss, Marjorie Redman, and 
Allan M. Laing all reached an honourable if not very 
exciting level. I think the best are Reginald Reynolds 
and Guy Innes, who receive each a prize of a guinea. 


BALLADE OF THE STARS. 
Lars Porsena, as I’ve been told, 
Had but nine Gods to venerate, 
Quite insufficient to uphold 
The glories of his blood and state ; 
But now all that is out of date, 
For Venus multiplies with Mars— 
Pregnant our Zodiac with fate, 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. 





No age of iron or of gold ; 
Equals the Age of Chromium Plate 
When thrills of passion can be sold 
(Including tax) for one and eight 
Reading the habits of the Great 

In breezy boosts and chatty pars 
And how they Californicate, 

I gaze in wonder at the stars. 


Once more, as in the days of old, 
From tohu-bohu they create 
A studio Eden, where they mould 
Man in their image—and his mate. 
But where's the angel at the gate, 
The flaming sword, the sin that scars ? 
Fearing the Stripes may come too late 
I gaze in wonder at the Stars. 
+ 7 * 
Prince Porsena, I speculate 
In asterisks ; Illustrious Lars, 
Let these our crimes commemorate— 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 
STAR-CROSSED 
Out of the night that covers me— 
I thank thee, Henley, for the hint— 
This verse must shine right brilliantly, 
This pen of steel strike fire from flint 
(The task transcends the Septuagint) : 
An Envoi and three well-rhymed pars. 
Are in what planetary mint? .. . 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. 
Where is my rhyming diction’ry ? 
Perchance I may Succeed, by dint 
Of midnight oil and industry, 
And just one surreptitious squint 
At Austin Dobson for a glint 
Of inspiration * * * * Venus? Ma 
Those asterisks aren’t fit to print ! 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. 
My rivals? What a galaxy ! 
I can but hobble where they sprint— 
Laing, Philby, Casson, F.C.C.— 
They wear talaria : I, a splint : 
I daub : they work in aquatint : 
They turn the trope I can but parse : 
They twinkle so—the devil’s in’t !— 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. 
Envoi 
HERBERT, M.P., you didn’t stint, 
Last of celestial registrars, 
To splash the heavens with your imprint : 
I gaze in wonder at the stars. Guy 
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Accommedation Offered and Wanted 
” INGSLEY Hotel, Near the British Museum. 
From 9s. 6d. per night. 
\ Cc HARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and c., 
garden. Rooms, i reakfast and dinner, 
rom 2 gms. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. tube, 


U* IVERSI 
_ pares 









eekly expenses incl. gas, china, pans, etc., 22s. S.W.3 

rimrose 0878 (week-end). RAINING 

ARGE well-furn. room in lady’s s.c. flat. 

4 No “9 “ incl. 2 mins. Earls Court 

Station. Box 4 

CC SOMMODATION offered to widow and 
infant. Share centrally-heated flat, High- 

te district. Communist. Box 4135. 


from Youth 


young woman, working. Box 4168. 
fou NG Univ. Scientist (alien) reqs. accom. 
with post board, within easy reach S. Kens- 
igton terms. Permanency. Box 4275. for the 
addressed 





To Let and Wanted 


hn. 


Sess 5 instalments. Prospectus yu from 


Leadership, under Youth Dept. of British 
Council of Churches, at North Bank, Muswell 
Hill, N.10, May 1st to July 14th. Full partics. 
Sec., 56 Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 


URNISHED or unfurn. room wanted by Applications for admission from men 


Faculties < Arts, 
loma in Geography, 
Dips Clerk, Birkbeck College, E.C.4, 


tent — larships 
spondence College pre- Ct AYL SMORE See 
for London University 
of value 70, 60 and 50 gns. 


buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI 1930. Registrar > 70 Burlington account. One Musical Schol. 
RLACKHEATH. Unfurn. rooms to let, ELL-KNOWN ph icemeed has few stringed instrument player. 
—— heath. Box 4082. vacancies for talented pupils in dation, contains 287 pupils, all of whom are boarders. 
ERED, divan room in pleasant maisonette painting and design at her fully equipped studio. Apply Headmaster’s Secretary, 
pi communal kitchen. Share of M. Wilson Doar, 14 Cheltenham Terrace. School, Iwerne Minster, Dorset. 


Applics. invited for 
Scholarships shortly awarded by Council 
Intelligence Test 
will form part of the exam. and reports from the 
candidates’ Prep. Schools will also be taken into 
awarded to 
Clayesmore School 


Clayesmore 








Course in Christian “Youth 


' St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. 
fessional, literary, 





should be 3 
typing, authors’ MSS., 





LAT, S.W.3, furnd., least 3 mths., 2 Ige. 
rms., ba kit., ——- h.w., char. 


3 
T. John’s Wood beatae Ast, 2 rms., kit., 
bath., c.h.w.  eurnishe 1493. 
V ANTED to rent mid- April or earlier, small 








*¢. or cottage, unfurn., 2-3 bedrms. Box 4170. 


«<* 


Schoo 
UNCE Court School, at Trench Hall, Wem, me . . 
Bos te FOR SALI 
am domestic science, training. 
Tn fe M.A., Principal. 
Bersi 3ESS Hii School will open in May a 


SF ... cooking. enneth C. _ B.Sc. 


exp. literary work. 


ing and Literary 
AVEN pist Typewriting Bureau, 13 Princes 
Copying of pro- 
foreign and business 
Duplicating, Prompt qual. work,- MAY fair 2772. 


(CAPABLE ex-Secretary (exempt) seeks home 
corres., etc., 
Excellent refs. 








papers. | 


Strenuous times necessitate quick action 


IRKBECK College (University of London). NGLISH or French MSS. typed and | methods to deal with minor ailments. 
Autumn term begins on Friday, t. 15th. French-English translations undertaken | People feel the need for instant relief from 
women | by Oxford graduate. Box 4083. | headaches, rheumatic pains, colds etc. 

0 desire to read as Internal Students of the | \SS., etc., quickly and accurately typed. | ‘ASPRO’ is the answer to the people's 
University at the week-ends for degrees in the | ~ Duplicating. Moderate charges. Miss | call. It is swift, safe and certain in 
Science and Economics, or Masterson, 77 Liverpool Rd., Chester. | action, readily available anywhere, any 


time—easy to take with a cup of tea or a 
little water. Take ‘ASPRO’ when you feel 
nervy or depressed—headachy or over- 


12 yrs. 
Box 4030. 








Is and Educational 


Certificate ; gardening, = vols). 


Anna 
antique Jacobean oak settee ; 





6d. a word after, 


Readers’ Market 

: Les Faux Monnayeurs, Laforgue 
‘ Les Amours Jaunes, A Rebours ; 
antique oak side-table about 7 x 2ft., 3 drawers ; 
Russian Lingua- 


including forwarding replies 


strained. The swift and positive benefits 
will amaze you. Our claims would count 
for little but the demonstration of ‘ASPRO’ 
service lies in the « jence of users. 
They know that what ‘ASPRO’ claims to 
do it does, they know how ‘ASPRO' keeps 





house, bungalow /flat_ urn., anywhere for day children, from phone set; Rucksack on frame, 18s. 6d. os well and heips them to “ get on with 
uth Gloucester-Oxford line, near mfg. town, 18, re A re and 13 Oak Hill Park, NW 3. y TANTED: Good ‘cello Bow; new or | 
uirconvs. Left Economist. Box 4091. ders s-11+ remain at Redhurst, Cranleigh. second-hand tin enamelled saucepan | 
VV ANTED. Small mod. furn. House, Bucks, | Enquiries for both schools to Anthony Weaver, | With steamer and lid, also thermos flask; | 
N.W. Herts or N.W. London districts. | B.A., at Cranleig! ‘* Butleriana,” Nonsuch Press, state price; | 
n. period 9-12 months. Careful tenants, no ONKTON- Mwyid School, Charmouth, “Exercises in Logic and Key,” by Wolf; 
hildren. Ifdesired would exchange beaut. furn. Dorset. Dairy Farm, orchard, kitchen gdn., | #>tidged edition “ Fairchild Family,” “ Devoted 
room Flat, kitchen, bathroom, C.H.,C.H.W. | Co-ed. 8-18. All-round practical & cultural educ. | Ladies,” Farrel, “ Sporting Print,” Masch Serves the Nation b 
idern block, N.W. London. X 4117. After S.C. pils can take Univ. Ent. Eleanor Phillips ; books by Sir Dudley Digges (1583- Ss. rd 
Mat tage Yours TMi eee | VARA ORR oe Eats now | Sad ve mony ogo erving the PEOPL 
usiness r or rite via . Gtow- Send no money or goods in reply to these adver- 
roispoint, 46, Belgrave Sq., S.W. SLO 0878. ing community, boys and girls, tisements, but write first to N. ees y N. Readers Mode by ASPRO LIMITED, Slough, Bucks. 
"ROENTLY required by Officer’s widow 4 prog. educational, “2 principles. fune. Market, 10 Great Turnstile, soneienliag advt. and PRICES WITHIN 0 
and children. To rent. Small country. Quiet area, details. Charge under this heading 1s. 64. first word THE REACH OFALL ASPR 
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Entertainments : 
HANTICLEER Theatre Club. Clareville 
St., S.W.3 (Glouc. Rd. & S. Ken. Tubes). 
Opening Mar. 14th. “ Hundred Years Old,” 
by Quintero. Tues. to Sat., Evngs. 5.30 p.m. 
Thurs., Sat. & Sun. Mats. 2.15 p.m. Mems. 
only. Details KEN 7577. a 
"THEATRE Moliére (French Association). 
Directed by Paul Bonifas—Georges Rex. 
Sun., Mar. sth, and following Sun., “ Les 
Femmes Savantes,” 5 actes by Moliére. 
Matinee 3 p.m., Comedy Theatre. Matinee, 
2.30 p.m, arch gth, Cripplegate Institute 
(Aldersgate). Members only. pply: 3 St. 
James's Sq., S.W.1. Whi 2111. 
RTS (TEM. 7544). Final Perf. Mar. sth, 
at 7. Sat., Sun. 2.30. “ The Witch.”” Th., 6.15, 
“The Two Children.’’ Mems. only. Th. mems. $s. 
ALLET Rambert season, 1 week at t 
Mercury Theatre, W.11. Evgs. 6.30, and 
Wed., Thurs., Sat., 3 0’c. ‘ 
WESTMINSTER (Vic 0283/4). Daily 2.15 
Wed. and Sat., 6 sharp. Robert Donat 
presents Oscar Wilde’s “‘ An Ideal Husband.” 
SCALA. Mus. 5731. Woifit Shakespeare 
‘2 Season. This Week: Hamlet, As You 
Like It, Merchant of Venice, Othello. : 
ORCH Theatre. Mar. 13th, 2 wks. “ Quai 
des Brumes” and “ Secrets of Soviet 
ay gee 6 p.m. Film Mem., 1s. 6d. Seats 
s. 6d. 37 Wilton Pl., Knightsbridge. SLO 4434. 
OYNBEE Music Circle, Toynbee Hall, E.1. 
Pianoforte Recital by Joseph Weingarten, 
Sat., Mar. 4th, 7 p.m. Adm. Is. Proceeds to 
‘T.M.C. Red Cross Prisoners of War Music Fund. 
WIGMORE Hall, Thursday next, at 6 p.m. 
, “«~ 2 Mozart Concert, Rostal 
Chamber Orchestra. M. Rostal (Vin.), D. 
Brain (Horn). Serenata Notturna, Violin 
Concerto in D, Horn Concerto and a Musical 
re Tickets 2s. 6d.—21s., Wigmore Hall, 
?.A.M. (Hol. 2785).. A Centre (Pad. 6232). 
DELPHI Theatre, Strand (Tem.. 7611). 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, Sun., 
March sth, at 2.30. Wagner : Overture—* The 
Flying Dutchman.” Elgar: Violin Concerto. 
Brahms: Variations on a theme of Haydn. 
Berlioz: Three Pieces from “‘ The Damnation of 
Faust.”” Dr. Heinz Unger, Jean Pougnet. Sun., 
March 12th, at 2.30, Rimsky-Korsakoff Cen- 
tenary Concert. Overture—‘May Night.” Arias; 
Piano Concerto; Scheherazade. Fistoulari, 
Susan Slivko. ‘Tickets 2s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. Box 
Office and agents. 
T ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, Fyvie 
4 Hall, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., W.1 
‘Tues. next, March 7th, at 6.30 p.m. Record 
Recital.—Nightride and Sunset, Sibelius: 
Violin Concerto No. 2, Prokofieff: Symphony 
No. 3, Bax: Thurs., 9th, at 6.30. Rimsky 
Korsakoff by Gerald Abraham. Admission 
(non-members): Recital, ts.; Thurs., 1s. 6d. 
Full particulars of membership from Sec., 
295 Regent St., W.1 (Lan. 2572). 

Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
ETROSPECTIVE Exhibition. The work of 
Maxwell Armfield, R.W.S. R.W.S. Galleries, 

26 Conduit St., W.1. Daily 10-5. Mar. 13-25. 
FXHIBITION of Paintings at Miller’s, St. 
4 Anne’s, Lewes, by Quentin Bell, Robert 
Buhler, Claude Rogers. Open March 4th- 
March 18th. 10-5, including Sat. 
PETER Jones Gallery. From Feb. 21st, for 
month. Abstract works by Armstrong, Cecil 
Stephenson, Maeve Gilmore, Mervyn Peake, 
Hugo Dachinger, etc. rst fir., Sloane Sq., S.W.1. 
CHRISTOPHER Hughes’ Paintings, at 
Foyles Gallery, 121 Charing Cross Rd., 
W.C.2. Open Feb. 18th—Mar. 25th. 
| ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. 
“Cats and Women,” by Edwin Smith, 
Feb. 14-Mar. 3. 10-5. Sat. 10-1, Sun. 2.30—5. 
- ] ESIGN in Daily Life.” An exhibition 
of household equipment arranged by 
the British Institute of Adult Education, at 
Heal’s, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
A:1LA , 84 Charlotte St., W.1. Ronald Horton 
4 on “ Children’s Art in War-time.”” Wed., 
Mar. 8th, 7.30 p.m. Exhibition: John Bull’s 
Home Guard. Water-colours by Gilbert 
Spencer and Napoleonic caricatures. Week- 
days, 12—5. Feb, 14th—Mar. roth. 
NTERNATIONAL Arts Centre, 22 St. 
Petersburgh Place, W.2. Fri., Mar. 3rd. 
Jane Drew, ‘* Architecture in a Technical Age ”’ ; 
‘Tues., Mar. 7th, Emanuel Miller (author 
“The Generations”), “ The Development of 
Artistic Ability”: 1—The Child;  Fri., 
Mar. roth. Toni and Ithell Del Renziv. 
Reading, Surrealist Poetry, 7.30. Admission 2s. 
i {! AL TH Conference, March 12th. Conway 





Hall, 3-6.30. Tickets Is. Dorothy 
Elthiot, Dr. Joules, Haden Guest, T. L. Horabin. 
Social Security League, Health Workers’ 
Council, §1 Tothill St., S.W.1. 


= TH Miner's Case.’’ Public meeting. Sat., 
Mar. 4th, Caxton Hall, 7. Speaker: Bob 
MeBeth (Executive Member, Durham Miners’ 
Assoc.). Organised by Socialist Vanguard Group. 
pt BLIC Lecture on Theosophy, U.L.T., 
17 Gt. Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. 
Every Sun., 7 p.m. March sth, “ Conditions 


of Peace.”” March 12th, * Problems of Recon- 
struction.” 

IROF. Denis Saurat on “ Federation for 

Western Europe?” Kingsway Hall, 


W.C.2. Fri., March 1oth, at 1.10 p.m. Ad 
mission free. National Peace Council. 
JDOETRY and Music : Progressive League and 
Ethical Church. Mon., March 6th, Ethical 
Church Hall, 41 Inverness Place, Queensway, 
W.2. Readings by Ruthven Todd and Walter 
Ford ; also Madrigals and Motets. Tea 6 p.m. 
meeting 6.45 p.m. All are welcome. 
PROV. Harold J. Laski, M.A., and Mr. 








| 











~ The New Statesman and Nation, March 4, 1944 
Lectures tinued ea Appointments continued Appoint ments— continued 

“THE Source of All Knowledge "—A talk A i Server Castee Corpo. . OOK ired, man or (Gontinens) 

T followed by discussion, at the ‘Baha’i N Central. Hse., a ‘oburn . Cc _preferred), for smfall country catering 

Centre, 1 Victoria St., $.W.1, on Sun., March | W-C.1,, invites S Managerial -| for 30-guests: Good wages for capable person 
sth, at 3.30 p.m. for resid. Hostels set up for new entrants Bes gone. 

yout Club is “ At Home” Mon. | into-Coal Mining I . These . Hostels, | A\/JIDDLE East Market Research after tix 

i i in Dists., will pro- war by Dr. of Economy, 10 year’ 


. for lecture, discussion and dancing. i various : 
Ny en m. Lecture starts le food and accom., with Welfare and Recreat. | resident in M.E., wide business experience, x 


Veget. 6.15 to 7 p. 7-30. 3 
adic ch Dy, James Haren Cupane en | a) Mean My edsd | Bese geenet Omen! 1 Government 
British Democracy” ; 13th, Kingsl in, —, Tighe a fuel, or single quarters and ENTLEMAN (37), married, recently 
“Is Britain Still an Island?” ; pow Vernon ood. (b) Caterers, commencing sal. ( t relinquished commission Indian Army, med. 

ility and post al ). from gtounds, seeks vacancy as Estate Factor or sim 


Bartlett, M.P., “Excursions in Search of | upon exp., capab 
News”; 27th, James te, “ The Actor, the 350 (nen ), £250 (women), plus food and | occupation. Mod. sal. and house reg. Box 408, 


Critic and the Public.”’ Visitors wel. (as prosp. | #¢com. xcel. opport. women with domestic W DOW with boy of 4 years secks post a 
mems.). Prog. from Org. Sec., Youth House, | science training and women who are “Housekeeper. Own type. 
250 Cusmdien 1d. N.W.1. cooks with business capacity. (c) Welfare | writer. Box 4086. ; 

HAMPSTEAD Fabian Society and Hampstead | Officers, sal. £300 to £350 (men), £240 to TENOGRAPHER requires work 2 eyng;, 
Labour Party, Sat., Mar. r1th, 2:30 Fe 280 (women), plus food and accom. (d) wkly., N.W.8 district. Box 4101. 
Broadhurst Gdns. Lewis Silkin, M.P., “ Public ousekeepers, commencing sal. £180 rising OFF! "S wife (26), prog, pol. and geo, 
Servants in the Post-War World.” to £250 plus food and accom. Applics., in cult., M.A. (Oxon) Honse Fr., good office 


ARX House Forum. “ Right and Wroi writing only, stating Sqm SP: Sean = org., adult educ. exp., seeks teach. recog. schi, 











Ideas About Democracy.” Professor H. | Ployment, etc., to the or wd. . essent. org. or welf. wk. Box 4136 
Levy. Sum, Mar. sth, 3 p.m., at Marx House, | above address, by March 15th. WANTED by advertiser lit. research par 
1 Doughty St., W.C.1. “15. 6d. SSISTANT Secretaries me ty e Women’s time wk. Good educ. Exp. Box 4147, 
% G*2 GE Fox and the Rise of the Quakers.” Land Army for Bedfords., Essex, Notting- PERSONNEL Manager, age 39, trained, exp, 
Public Lunch Hour Address, Friends | hams., Hamps., Warwicks., Worcestershire. Sal. progressive, free to accept tate appoint. 
House, Euston Rd., N.W.1, by John L. Nickalls. accord, awe & =. Applics. Appointments mentimmed. Williams, 17 Chester Rd., N.19 
Mar. 7th, at 1.20 p.m. Off., W.L.A. H.Q., Balcombe PI., Balcombe, Sx. Porsenal 
ETHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Mar. DRAMA Organiser required for County of ‘ANTED home or bled independen 
sth, 11 a.m., A. L. C. Chalk: “ Universal Wilts. fessi training and exp. of Jewish refugee boy, 17, with kin ot ws 
Truth.” theatre desirable, and some knowledge of | standing foster parents iia "Blind Workshop, ye 
OUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, | amateur work. Organising ability essent. | Offers to Blind Society, Bloomsbury Hou. V 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1.. Sunday Meet- | Sal. £300 to £350 p.a. accord. to qualifics., _ London, W.C.1. , * 
ings, 11 a.m. March sth: Professor G. W. | trav expenses. Applics. to Acting® Sec., OULD mother and baby (some furniture be 
Keeton, M.A., LL.D., “ Six Great Englishmen | Wilts Music and Drama Committee, Educ. |~ cate to share eunny flet in garden sauar 
(6) Sir Robert Peel.” Dept., County Hall, Trowbridge, by Mar. 13th. Kensington, with fron cod ond i aged — 
{RENCH Ethical Society. Sun., March 12th, YLESBURY Social Centre. Applics. invited ark stout "258 oak aan ak | tay a C 
at 3 p.m., at La Maison de France, 3 for postof Warden. Sal. from £300 accord. DUCATED evden weesth Emel . 
Cavendish a. W., * L’éducation en Tchéco- quatifics. and exp. Applics. by Mar. 16 to Hon. exchange comf, bed-sit. room Box 4081. Hi 
Slovaquie,” by Mile D-tilkova. ec.,B. M. Johnson, 1 Cromwell Ave., Aylesbury. UTHOR (Refugee) Ph.D., Licencic ¢ ; 
sie ; .P.F.L.U. have need of male C.P. land | pone fads ge SE nage ally F 
Appointments Vacant and Wanted _ workers, to complete Units in 3 hostels. Ge es, coaching and tutoring, French, I 
None of the vacancies for women advertised | One not under E.W.O. Groups of 4 or siftiends | jrereore Latin, seeks 1 or 2 intelligent and 
in this journal relates to a woman between 18 ul 4 A > interested pupils. Box 4096. ; TE 
ed could apply. Write Sec., Room 16, gsway OMAN stud re a a 
and 41 unless such a woman (a) has living | Yall, London, W.C.2. student offers domestic services in 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or © fees to Staff. All Office Posts, Bk.-kprs. return for room. London. Box 3987 TE 
(b) is registered under the Blind Persons Acts, Secs., Clerks. Employers efficiently suited. MaétTRIc. Maths. Postal Course by Hons. 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow Expert temp. Shtd.-Typists always availble. Call masters 79 Sunnybank Rd., Griffithstown 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. Fine’s Agency, 95a Praed St., W.2. PAD 3262/4. ee te a ee eee A 
()XFORDSHIRE County Council. Applics. WORKING Housekeeper wanted. Family OUNG Parisienne teaches French. Results CH 
3 children. Comfortable and happy guaranteed. Box 3920. T 
H 


invited for post of Joint Superintendents RA > t 
for Hostel in County Oxfordshire for diffic.Jt | home. | Own bed-sitting room. Remuneration GERMAN, Teacher, N.W. London, give; 
evacuee children under 14. ‘Joint sal. £200 | according to —~ Any nationality. Apply Mrs. German lessons. Single/groups. Box 405} ‘in 
p.a., plus full board and lodging, with 4 weeks | Edmonds, 100 Evelyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middx. *(*ELLIST and violinist required comple‘ 
hol. p.a. on ful! pay. No special form of O Friends, or mother and daughter, to String Quartet. West/N.W. Box 406: 

run kitchen, small catering establishment, MALL second-hapd metal-top soldiers 




















applic. req., but further partics. from Clerk in k : C LL 
of the Oxfordshire County Council, County Lake District, feeding about 40 y. Langdale civilians, guns, farm and wild animak 
Hall, Oxford, to whom applics., with 3 copies of | Estate, Great Langdale, Nr. Ambleside. _ trees, fences, vehicles, etc., urgently needed fo: 
recent testimonials, should be sent, by Mar. 11th. UALIFIED Accountants. Several qualified {| Psychotherapy in Child Guidance Clinic. Large 
HALFONT Colony Schools for Epileptics : accountants under 30 required for posi- or small quantities welcome. Gifts or purchase W 
(recog. by B. of E.). Wanted, for March tions in the Head Office, provincial factories or Box 4071. Ge 
1st, Male Teacher of personality and exp. overseas companies of Imperial Chemical ATCH Repairs. Cleaning, etc., from € 
(pref. Certificated) for class of about 20 Junior or Industries Ltd. Only men discharged from 2 . 6s. 6d., prompt service. Please register Ru 
Senior Boys, 8 to 16 years, to teach General Forces or not liable military service on health | if mailed. Quotations by return. Brooks, 284 Ge 
Subjects and Handwork. Ability to play piano. grounds considered. Apply in writing with very Strand-on-Green, London, W.4. xe. 
P.T., Games and Art desirable but nor essent. brief partics. of qualifics. and exp. to Central Sta GUMMER School accommodation for 100 boys cith 
Temp. appointment prob. for duration of war. Dept., 1.C.1. Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. and girls from secondary schools between reE¢ 
Sal. on Gleam Scale III with War_Bonus. EVERLEY School, Nr. Hawick, Scotland. 15 and 19 years of age, wanted from Jfly 31s wee 
Applic. form and partics. Headmistress, Chalfont House-Mother or Nursery Helper and to August 14th. Preferably Oxford. Pleas pro 
Co! ony School, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. Nursery School Teacher wanted immediately for write to: Head of Youth Dept., Joint Emergency for 
A PPLICS. invited from men and women, rogressive boarding school in country. Apply Com. for Jewish Religious Educ. in Gt. Britain 7 
- Be prog g ry pply , 
f) exp. in organising recreat. and educ. | with particulars, age, training and experience. Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. and 
activities among adults, tor post of Warden at LA Y Cook, experienced, urgently wanted for RIENDS’ Ambulance Unit wishes to thank fi jn 
Newbury and District Social Centre, Berkshire. progressive boarding school, country, 40 _ all subscribers to the appeal for overseas x 
Min. sal. £300 p.a. Applics. with names and children, Aga cooker. Apply Beverley School, relief broadcast by the — prisoner of pou 
addresses of three referees to Mr. W. Winter, nr. Hawick, Scotland. Tel.: Bonchester Bridge 2. war in the Week’s Good Cause of Sundzy, Pol: 
Hon. Sec., 19 Pound St., Newbury, Berks., not ADY to look after small modern house and | Fed. 6th. This fund is still open for others , 
later than March 18th. ! : two little motherless children. Box 4069. intending to subscribe. F.A.U., 4 Gordon Sq the 
B:3.C. has vacancy for language typist with OMPANION-Housekeeper wanted for wife | London, W.C.1. (Registered under the Wixi Un; 
knowledge of Danish. Work consists of of farmer (who has been called up) for Charities Act, 1940.). “eg 
copy typing and dictation on to the machine in running of house whilst farmer’s wife devotes A WELCOME Bread change. Bermaline sinc 
Danish, and applics. considered from candidates herself to running the farm. Modern house, «>» Bread is very delicious, nutritious and easily Poli 
not exp. typists but willing to undergo furthe: suitable for woman with one child. Worcester- digested. Makes appetising sandwiches. Re- 
training. Applics. of either sex and need not be shire. Box 4038. stores energy. Improves health. Ask baker, of the 
write Bermaline, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 by < 


of Brit. nat. Applics. with full details of age GT. Hilda’s Senior Girls’ School, Salter’s Road, 
and exp. to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Approved 
House, London, | W.1. Envelopes marked by Home Office), reqs. House and Laundry 
“ Danish Typists. Matrons able to train girls between 15 and18. A 


ARS Wanted. Spikins, Heath Road, < 
Twickenham, require to purchase at onc of 1 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 bo. diffi 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models % 





.B.C. invites applics. for post of Index Clerk | constructive piece of social work f ‘ oar 

3 in its Monitoring Service. Ability to | workers. Church Ne tele of tee and mileage under 20,000. Popesgrove 1035 INSIs 
summarise intelligently and at speed and an with War Bonus (at present 155. 6d. p.w.). Full GHORT Story Writing. Send 6d. for spe-f Far 
interest in foreign affairs required. Some | boardandlaundry. Apply Headmistress. Adyt. _men lesson of world-famous course. Restw! 
knowledge indexing systems an advantage; | permitted by M. of L. and Nat. Serv. under | Institute (191R), Palace Gate, W.8. prot 
typing essential. Applicants need not be ot Employment of Women (C. of E.) Order, 1943 *T*OM LONG Tobacco, wise men say— send 
British nat. Applics. with full details age, exp. to NDON Area Organiser required by Asso- “ A better smoke and less to pay.” e 
Appointments Officer, Sesatensting House, ciation of Scientific Workers. Sal. £300 p.a. MAURICE Rickards for Portrajt Phow-—m 4 dg 
W.1. Envelopes marked “ Index Clerk.” Details A. Sc. W., 59 New Oxford St., W.C.1. ‘ graphy. Sittings from 2 gns. Gwe arisi 

TURSERY Teacher or Warden Teacher re- i OYS’ Club Leader wanted. Junior, Inter him a ring at MAI 4760. 
< quired for War Evac. Nursery, Oxford- Senior and Mixed Clubs. Int. in Social work M&-PHERSON’S Treatment-Centre. (Undag™g WOFS 


Royal patronage). Est. 1877. Osteopathy, Su note 
and other Ray Treatments. Consult. free. Dr. “alg 
Percy Sage, D.Sc.,D.0.,D.M.T., Principal. KENgm OUl 


shire. Post recog. by B. of E. Sal. accord. to | ofSettlement. Able conduct educ., physical and 
Burnham or M. of Health Scales on non-resid. rec. activities. Sal. £250p.a. Applics., stat. age, 


basis. Applics. should possess Nursery Schoo! qualifics. and exp. with 3 refs., to Warden, Grey 
qualifics. Apply, stating exp., to Sec., St. | Lodge Settlement, 9 Wellington St., Dundee. | 4791-,.153 Brompton Rd., S.W.3, min. Harrod nece 
Michael’s, Joel St., Pinner, Middx. . CIENTIST wanted, able to teach subject to os JHAT inestimable pleasure Barneys bai 
\ ANTED Assistant Organiser (woman) for s Univ. entrance. Biologist interested in given me! It certainly is my ‘Ide In 
War Workers’ Clubs in the North-West. farming preferred. Co-educational school Tobacco.” Out of all the people I hav: for 
Knowledge of industrial conditions and com- | scope for experimenting in teaching method. | converted to Barneys, including all my ow! re 
mittee work desirable. Sal. £250 p.a.. Im- | Post for May or September, resident or non- | Mess, none has changed again.” tryin 
mediate applics. to Employment Officer, Nat. resident. Apply Principals, Monkton Wyld IVING: How? Why? Full, rich livio of C 
Assoc. of Girls’ Clubs, Hamilton House, Bid- | School, nr. Charmouth, Dorset. ‘ for all; no magic recipe; cash-success 
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